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T HAS long been a confident belief that human beings, when 

confronted with a choice, will follow the path of knowledge 
rather than the doubtful trail of error and ignorance. Bacon pro- 
claimed to the world that knowledge is power, and the favor ac- 
corded education since that time indicates that many have thought on 
this subject as he did. The naive belief that reading good books 
would correct what was regarded as inherent moral weaknesses 
doubtless contributed to the general acceptance of education as the 
hope of mankind. The dame schools, guided more by religious than 
educational purpose, were justified in their time on several counts, 
but no student of education to-day would accept the practices in edu- 
cation a hundred years ago any more than he would have accepted, 
without question, the pronouncement of Bacon. 

Knowledge is power—but power to transform, to destroy, to build, 
to create, or to lay waste. To set it apart from purpose is to miss 
the reason for its development and accumulation. There is no more 
justification for commending knowledge as power than there is for 
praising habit as power, or skill as power, or attitude as power. 


*A chapter from The Administration of Health and Physical Education. To be published 
shortly by W. B. Saunders Company. 
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These have value only with respect to the purposes they serve and 
the outcomes they produce. 


THE THEORY OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


Instruction in health may be organized and systematized into a re- 
spectable body of knowledge about how to live, but it has merit as 
education only to the extent that it influences living. Purpose and 
practice are the core of it all. The assumption that knowledge of 
how to live confers immunity upon improper purpose or foolish prac- 
tice leads to error. 

It is a weakness of educational method to-day that much tradi- 
tional subject matter is taught with nothing more than an optimistic 
hope that it will give power to the individual. Large areas of educa- 
tional content have little chance of yielding power of any kind, but 
nothing could be more tragic than the development of the notion 
that hygiene is subject matter to be learned rather than practices to 
be lived. The only justifiable theory for health instruction is based 
upon this principle: knowledge of hygiene is defined in the lives of 
people—its content is their habits and attitudes, its methods are the 
routine of daily life, its results are happier and healthier people. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION RELATED TO ALL OF LIFE 


Since the human organism is neither mind nor body but an individual 
with an enormous complexity of functions, it is apparent that the 
terms physical health, mental health, and moral health are only con- 
venient and conventional phrases for referring to aspects of living as 
it goes on in the organism. Moreover, they are most apt to be used 
when referring to deviations from normal functioning; they lose their 
peculiar appropriateness when the individual, as a whole, is living at 
a high level of action in all his important personal and social 
relationships. 

Since body and mind are not separate, it is obvious that the terms 
physical hygiene and mental hygiene are also only terms of con- 
venience. They serve the purpose of naming a mass of scientific 
material directed toward aspects of the functioning of the whole 
individual and do not constitute a system of thought distinct and 
apart from other hygienic matters. 

It follows, therefore, that instruction in health touches the whole 
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of living. It is not restricted to digestion, exercise, air, and sleep, for 
example, nor to such morbid states as tuberculosis, heart disease, and 
diabetes. It relates to ways of thinking quite as surely as to the 
products of thinking, to superstitions equally with scientific facts. 
All the responses that an individual makes as a receiving, correlating, 
and responding organism constitute his life, and it is with living that 
hygiene, of necessity, deals. 

Traditionally its content has been definitely limited to certain 
obvious habits of practical import. Recently, however, increasing 
attention has been given to the emotional response of the individual, 
and, therefore, the subject of health instruction, as its scope is more 
broadly conceived, touches more of life. In this way, the whole 
organism and the whole living of the individual are included in the 
problem. 


HEALTH TEACHING AND THE SOCIAL GOOD 


Much health teaching is egocentric. The individual is to eat certain 
foods to be strong so he can run fast, to submit to vaccination to 
escape smallpox for himself, to sleep with windows open so he can 
breathe fresh air. It doubtless contributes, with other major em- 
phases in educational method, to the production of individuals who 
are selfish, greedy, and concerned only with direct personal outcomes. 
It is important to remember that education as a function of the state 
derives its power from the people who sanction the movement be- 
cause they believe it can make life for all better, happier, kindlier, 
and more significant. In this view, the state exists not as an obscure 
theoretical concept, nor as a force aiming to promote individual 
selfishness, but as communities of real persons whose lives are better 
because education has existed. Any education that promotes develop- 
ment of the individual without regard for other individuals who are 
also members of the state destroys the purpose that prompted and 
has ever supported free public education in America. 

In health, as in similar qualities, there is no community good above 
the good of the individuals who compose the community. The regu- 
lations for vaccination that may require some individuals to suffer 
serious and distressing illness derive their justification, not from com- 
munity good as an abstract or generalized affair, but from the protec- 
tion conferred upon real persons by carrying out the regulations. 
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The health of the individual is important. His and others’ living 
is the only source from which community life springs. There is no 
desire, therefore, to ignore the importance of the individual in the 
community nor to accord him less importance than his status deserves. 
Nevertheless, his health should always be interpreted in terms of 
what he does with it, his strength should be valued in accordance 
with the causes that it serves, and his powers should be ranked with 
respect to the purposes to which they are dedicated. The teaching 
of health offers the natural, logical, and strategic approach to the 
teaching of citizenship conceived as something very much more than 
voting at elections and saluting the national emblem. It would not 
seem necessary to urge this social point of view were the teaching of 
health and other subjects now properly conducted in the schools. 
The example of strength devoted to crime, of health dedicated to 
greed, and of power directed in the service of graft should be sufhi- 
ciently challenging to all interested in human welfare. Adminis- 
trators, conscious of the larger social problems of the day, will 
approve this point of view. 


THE MEANING OF HEALTH HABITS, SKILLS, KNOWLEDGES, 
AND ATTITUDES 


If the social implications of the above discussion are accepted, then 
all the accomplishments in healthful living are to be interpreted with 
respect to both personal and social outcomes. Health habits and 
skills are largely, although not exclusively, personal. They do not 
fit into water-tight compartments. Habits in coughing or sneezing 
may produce social injuries; so clear is this matter that Typhoid 
Mary could not be left free to distribute typhoid bacilli. Attitudes 
encompass both personal and social outcomes in health, with varying 
emphases according to the attitude and its field of operation. 


DIRECT OR INCIDENTAL HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


It has been seriously proposed at times that all health instruction in 
the elementary school should be incidental in character, that text- 
books not only were not needed but also were undesirable. As a 
proposal for broadening the concept of health teaching in the school 
it was admirable in motive but, like some other good intentions, 
failed to evaluate all the factors in the situation. 
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Except for the unusual teacher—perhaps as rare as 1 in 2,000— 
that which is left to chance is forgotten and soon ignored. To teach 
health requires constant preparation. One does not prepare daily 
for the incidental or the extraordinary. It is daily faithful prepara- 
tion for the ordinary, however, that gives one power to meet the 
unusual and extraordinary. 

Incidental teaching of health should never be confused with cor- 
relation. If the plan calls for teaching health daily in connection 
with science, social studies, or other fields, there will be precise con- 
tent to cover, known areas to investigate, and definite objectives to 
seek. Incidental health teaching means merely that the teacher will 
teach health when the teaching situation presents a problem with a 
health concept, but since the teaching situation presents also many 
other problems, the ones for which the teacher has prepared in ad- 
vance are the ones likely to receive attention. In the present state 
of educational curricula and methods incidental health teaching is not 
to be recommended as a prominent or exclusive means of instruction. 

Direct health teaching requires a period at regular times for teach- 
ing an organized and progressively arranged body of health content 
in habits, skills, knowledges, and attitudes. The good teacher will 
of course attempt to unify the experience of the child in school. 
Skills learned or tools mastered in English or mathematics are not 
allowed to be used improperly in other lessons, and likewise the 
health implications at one period are to be employed in various 
school experiences. ‘To pay attention to the habit of industry in 
reading and not in arithmetic is a poor method for promoting the 
habit; in similar fashion, the selection of proper food for growth in 
the classroom is a futile academic exercise if improper food is chosen 
at the school lunch. Direct teaching then does not exclude correla- 
tion or render unnecessary wise and helpful supervision during the 
entire school day. 


METHOD IN TEACHING HEALTH UNITS 


The course of study in health instruction may be organized in units 
of work. If this plan is used there are several important points in 
method of teaching health that should be considered. 

If the unit of work is developed by using the child interest ap- 
proach, the material will be related to the interests of the particular 
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level. Method should be so closely knit with materials that the 
teacher will have an opportunity to encourage pupil initiative in 
developing the unit and to direct the experiences of the pupil. 
Method may then enforce the material with which a teacher works. 

If the unit involves considerable activity and individual participa- 
tion by the pupils in the period of instruction, a formal method of 
handling the class fails in the purpose and may actually lessen the 
effectiveness of the material. If the material requires activity then 
the method of instruction must allow activity. The identification of 
particular method with particular material is a matter of common 
sense and should need no extended argument. 

Method should be related also to objectives. It is clear that mod- 
ern principles of education give increasing attention to pupil partici- 
pation. Thus objectives for children, as distinguished from those of 
the teacher, are not to be kept by the teachers hidden in a formal 
report or locked in the syllabus for the subject. On the contrary 
they are to be known by children, at times even formulated by chil- 
dren, and always to be sought consciously by children. 

Method in teaching health should employ the local situation for 
source material and to secure pupil participation and judgment. The 
cafeteria, the health examination, the football team, or an accident 
in school may be used to provide real problems for the determination 
of satisfactory diets, the conquest of disease, training for fitness, or 
sound safety measures. 

It will be apparent then that method in health education is good 
or bad according to the results it secures. If pupil participation is 
desired, the method that secures this is good. Method is not good 
or bad on an a priori basis but with respect to its effectiveness in 
realizing objectives. 


THE USE OF TEXTBOOKS IN HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


Direct teaching may or may not involve use of textbooks. There 
should be printed materials for children to read, and good textbooks 
afford the best and most economical way of providing scientific con- 
tent for children in school. It is not uncommon to find schools using 
health textbooks that are old and out-of-date with respect not only 
to the method of presenting the material, the range of the content, 
but also its accuracy and appropriateness. A recent survey shows 
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that the junior high school classes were using old textbooks of an out- 
moded health series that contained nothing about vitamins in foods 
because these books were published before vitamins were discovered. 
This is comparable to the use of a history textbook that did not men- 
tion the World War because it was published before the World War 
was fought, or a science textbook that did not mention helium because 
when it was published helium was unknown. 

Textbooks, old and out-of-date, are of very little use in modern 
health teaching. The methods employed in the modern textbook are 
in accord with the procedures used in textbooks in other fields, but 
outworn textbooks, often stressing anatomy and physiology, are at 
best but poor tools. The teacher will be apt to use them indifferently 
and with little success. 


OTHER AIDS IN HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


In addition to textbooks other materials may be used advantageously. 
The development of educational films has been exceedingly slow but 
there are a few excellent films available. It is believed that instruc- 
tion by this method is very valuable, but there are practically no 
data to indicate how valuable it is in comparison with the usual 
class instruction. There is need for studies in this field, and until 
these are made films should be viewed only as an aid and never as a 
substitute for organized, systematic instruction in health. 

Charts, diagrams, and models are essential for work in the high 
school. There will be important physiology to present, and aids of 
this character are helpful. 

Laboratory materials, such as Petri dishes with culture media, 
tubes for throat cultures, and biological products such as antitoxin, 
are exceedingly valuable for demonstration purposes. 

Scrapbooks, posters, and art materials prepared by the pupils af- 
ford an interesting and instructive means for graphic representation 
of important health facts. 

The use of commercial advertising material raises many problems. 
In some school systems there is an administrative policy which of 
course will be followed in all departments. If the department may 
do as it pleases, however, and chooses to use commercial material, it 
will find that some of it is authentic, presented in good taste, and 
readily acceptable. Such material may be used, but it seems unwise 
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to open the classrooms to all commercial material that will be urgently 
presented. The problem of selecting some and rejecting others may 
provoke attempts at reprisal by those firms rejected. The easy way 
to avoid such attacks is to exclude a// commercial advertising material. 


IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATION IN THE HOME 


Even the most casual analysis of the practices of children that relate 
to health reveals the fact that the great majority of these are carried 


on in the home and only a few occur during the school day. The - 


selection and eating of food, cleanliness, air in the sleeping room, 
the care of the mouth, sleep, play, and rest, and numerous other 
practices with health meanings are primarily home and not school 
problems. If health habits are to be formed, the home must coéper- 
ate with the school. 

The basic procedures for habit formation are well known, but the 
best steps to take to secure parental coéperation are not always clear. 
The school should assume, of course, that all parents wish for their 
children the best possible development and will be willing to help in 
attaining this goal. The facts are somewhat at variance with this 
assumption. The plain truth of the matter suggests that there is a 
tremendous need for parental education in the hygiene of child care. 
To organize a home to meet the needs of growing children curtails 
or hinders many adult purposes and pleasures. Parents faced with 
the problem of harmonizing child need with adult desire often ration- 
alize the problem and argue themselves into believing that it is not 
necessary for the child to follow the rules given by the school. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is one of the best organizations 
to promote parental education with regard to child health. It is 
important to plan for special programs presenting health education. 
Some associations have found Parent Study Groups especially helpful 
in educating parents. 


THE TEACHER OF HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


In the elementary school, health should be taught by the classroom 
teacher. As yet, she is not as well prepared to teach health as she 
is to give instruction in other subjects of the grades. The normal 
schools and teachers colleges, however, are improving their curricula 
in health education. A great deal remains to be done, however. 
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Spencer,’ in a study of teacher preparation, observed, “There is a 
general consensus among health education experts that it is the class- 
room teacher, and not the health specialist, who must carry the 
burden of responsibility for the health activities of the schoolroom.” 
This view is supported widely.? It is important to note that Spencer* 
found great variation in the normal schools and colleges with respect 
to the courses given to students for teaching health. She writes: 
“The basic scientific background for these courses fell far short of 
the standard.” 


THE TEACHER OF HEALTH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Perrin,* in a study of health teaching in the secondary school, reports 
a plan for the health counselor who would have definite responsi- 
bilities in teaching health. The duties of the health counselor are 
listed as follows: 


1. To understand and be able to interpret to the teacher and administrator 
the physical, medical, dental, and psychological examinations. In every school 
studied where there was a counselor she was present at and assisted in the rou- 
tine medical inspection. 

2. To supervise the sanitation of the school, especially as to air conditioning 
and provisions for preventing spread of infections. 

3. To teach personal hygiene in such a way as to improve the health of the 
individual students taught. Each student, in the best examples seen, made his 
own health problem his major project. The work was carried on intensively 
in the first year of the student’s school residence. 

4. To carry on personal supervision of individuals, not first year students, 
who present special health problems—in these schools about 10 per cent of the 
school population. This calls for conferences with students, advisors, teachers, 
parents. 

5. To see all students returning after absence on account of illness, study their 
needs, and supervise their readjustment. 

1Spencer, M. E., Health Education for Teachers, p. 1. Contributions to Education, No. 589. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 

2 Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association. ‘Health Education,” p. 240. American Child 
Health Association, 1930. 

Report of the International Health Education Conference, pp. 36, 55-57. American Child Health 
Association, 1923. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. Report of the Sub-Committee on 
Administration, pp. 32-47. The Century Co., 1932. 

* Spencer, op. cit., p. 98. 

* Health Trends in Secondary Education, pp. 20-21. American Child Health Association, 1927. 
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6. To study attendance records and report to principal monthly on absences 
due to illness, classified by causes; to recommend policies in this field. 

7. To study cases of minor ailments and disabilities, as shown in physical edu- 
cation and restroom records. Supervision of these students as in No. 4. 

8. To prepare or supervise publicity on school health for school paper, bul- 
letins for advisors, letters to parents, school and neighborhood posters, ex- 
hibits, etc. 

9. To give talks in this general field to classes, advisory (home room) groups, 
parent-teacher groups, and faculty meetings. 


10. To give counsel to teachers who apply for guidance in personal health 
problems. 


11. To see that the students needing special attention are referred to the 
school physician, and by him to the family physician. 


Various departments have shown an interest in the problem of 
teaching health, and, as Perrin’s study reveals, various departmental 
interests are operating in the program. It should be noted, however, 
in considering these different interests why physical education teach- 
ers have dominated the field. In the first place, although not always 
adequately trained for the work, they are apt to be better trained to 
do the job than any of the other teachers in the school. They have 
something of a science background, and they possess a rich literature 
of illustration that appeals to children. Some of the other teachers 
in the groups may be more informed regarding data on morbidity 
rates or the incidence of different diseases, but they are apt to be 
quite uninformed about the records and achievements of famous ath- 
letes, the amazing vitality of the modern dance movement, or the 
way to cook over an outdoor fire. These are areas of interest ap- 
pealing to children and serve to motivate health practices more 
profoundly than erudite but dull statistics will ever do. 


THE TEACHER OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


When the teacher of physical education is given or assumes responsi- 
bility for class instruction in health, he will find it advisable to supple- 
ment his training especially if it occurred as many as ten years ago. 
Such teachers will find it desirable to spend a year in study, majoring 
in health education; at least a summer session in attendance at an 
institution offering health education courses is recommended. 

In the small high school the teacher of health must also carry other 
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subjects. In such schools the teacher of health and physical education 
is recommended. 

In large high schools it has been proposed to choose one person 
to codrdinate all the health work carried on in the school, to super- 
vise the health services rendered, and to afford a central counseling 
agency to which all pupils may come for individual advice and guid- 
ance. Such a person would be called a Health Counselor. Some 
schools have organized this office but the practice is not frequent. 


THE NURSE AS A TEACHER OF HEALTH 


Efforts have been made to develop the nurse as the teacher of health. 
Except in rare instances, this has not been successful unless the nurse 
has been especially prepared for health teaching. Usually she has not 
been trained for this important function. Her work in a hospital 
fits her to care for sick persons but not necessarily to teach well 
children. There is always a certain risk in giving to people trained in 
pathology any responsibility for such a normal subject as hygiene. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY IN HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


A definite and well-organized course of study in health instruction is 
essential. Without this important instrument the teaching is likely 
to be faulty with respect to the selection and organization of precise 
objectives, adequate materials, appropriate methods of presentation, 
sufficient references for both teachers and pupils, and accurate means 
of measuring accomplishment. 

From an administrative point of view, then, health teaching in- 
volves: (1) an understanding that knowledge is important as it is 
reflected in the lives of individuals for personal and social betterment; 
(2) direct teaching of health in the school program and utilizing in 
this direct attack the various opportunities for incidental or correlated 
instruction; (3) the use of appropriate textbooks and other forms of 
printed or visual aids to enrich instruction; (4) an appreciation of 
the need for home coéperation; (5) teachers who are trained to 
teach health effectively; and (6) a course of study containing an 
organized body of material and suggestive methods based upon the 
normal life experiences of pupils in the school and community. 
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WHAT THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS EXPECTS OF THE HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHER’ 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE superintendent of schools in this title is used in the generic 

sense. The ideas presented here have been garnered from the 
one hundred and fifty-two superintendents of schools in the cities and 
villages of the State of New York. In spite of the extreme pressure 
of work nowadays, these gentlemen have found time to codperate 
fully by outlining, in reply to a request, the successes and failures of 
the health and physical education program which is immediately 
under their observation. Ideals, attitudes, and minute administrative 
details are to be found in these reports. In this study the attempt 
has been made to discover generalizations and to advance interpreta- 
tions for group and individual consumption and utilization. The 
responsibility for the summarization and analysis of these commenda- 
tions and criticisms of the superintendents of schools is, of course, 
lodged with the writer. 

Superintendents of schools, or anyone else participating to-day in 
any phase of public education, have as their first concern the relation- 
ship between the cost of the program that is being advanced and the 
worth-while social, educational, or other individual returns that are 
being secured. Probably public education has never been subjected 
to as close a scrutiny at any previous time as it is to-day. Possibly 
there are more people engaged in trying to find flaws and defects in 
the public educational program than at any other period. The 
teacher, whether in health and physical education, fourth-grade teach- 
ing, or in the high school classroom, is vitally concerned with this 
attitude of the public toward the inclusion or continuance of a subject 
or a phase of a subject in the regular school program. It is incumbent 


* An address delivered before the Health and Physical Education section of the New York State 
Teachers Association which met in New York City, October 27, 1933. 
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on every teacher to adopt the same attitude of careful analysis and 
scrutiny of his daily work and the results achieved as the critic of 
public education is doing or proposes to do in his field. It stands to 
reason that the inclusion of no phase of the educational program 
should be dependent upon mere tradition or upon uncertain values. 


OBLIGATION OF THE ADMINISTRATOR TO ADJUST HIS PROGRAM 
TO PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 


To-day, pressure is constantly being exerted upon the superintendent 
of schools to give the reasons for any and all programs of educational 
activity and to present the concrete evidence of the results secured. 
Therein lies an enormous responsibility for the school administrator. 
The ideals of a professional educational service rendered to society 
must be protected; the obligation of constantly fitting the educational 
program to the rapidly shifting societal needs must be emphasized; 
there must be continual re-creation of educational opportunities in 
the adjustment to the needs of individual pupils who come from 
homes of varying standards and with ever-changing demands. To 
accomplish these ends, the school administrator must carry on a pro- 
gram of selecting a personnel trained in and devoted to the educa- 
tional ideals which are being advanced. The administration must 
serve as a protective agency for this personnel in its daily work of 
adjusting the program to the needs of individuals in present-day 
society. Thus, the agencies operating in the field of administration, 
whether they be the state board of regents, the state supervisory and 
administrative officers, the local board of education, or the local 
administrative officers, act in a protective capacity both to society 
and to the workers carrying out its program. The hopes and aspira- 
tions of the social order must be safeguarded. The personnel se- 
lected on the basis of fitness to advance the program must also have 
the necessary protection. It will be recognized, however, that to 
balance these safeguards with which society surrounds its working 
personnel, there is expected especial fitness for service and a high 
character of performance. To this no loyal worker can reasonably 
object. 

Appreciation of the challenging obligation to adjust educational 
offerings to a constantly advancing social order is one of the insistent 
demands made by the superintendent of schools. The desire of the 
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administrator to protect workers, once efficient but now no longer 
alert or even retrogressing, was frequently observed in the answers 
of the superintendents. However, the teacher’s failure to appreciate 
the gradual union of health and physical education problems with 
those of the many surging forces of our economic and governmental 
life brought forth expressions of regret. The improvement in atti- 
tudes emphasizing the individual’s needs represents a high spot in 
the successes mentioned. All in all, the tendency of the superin- 
tendent has been to be fair—he expects the teacher to codrdinate his 
growth with that of the society in which he lives. He seeks familiar- 
ity on the part of the teacher with the problems of school financial 
support, with budgeting, and with taxation. He considers essential 
the articulation of health and physical education with all other parts 
of the educational program. In other words, the superintendent of 
schools desires the types of appreciation, of attitude, and of accom- 
plishment which each teacher must want for himself. They imply 
zestful, ambitious, courageous participation in the advance of our 
democratic social order. 


THE HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHER IN THE 
CHANGING ORDER 


The health and physical education teacher should possess ‘“‘a broad 
cultural background.” He should have “a modern point of view 
with respect to educational philosophy.” He should have ‘“‘the proper 
adjustment with life but should codrdinate the objectives of his field 
of work with those of society itself.” The quotations are from the 
letters of the superintendents of schools. These are significant chal- 
lenges not only to workers in this field but to workers in all fields. 
No teacher can work in a vacuum. Nevertheless, such must be the 
condition under which certain teachers, who are not endeavoring to 
secure appreciations of the forces of society which are impinging on 
their lives and the lives of the children in their charge, must be trying 
to work. The physical education teacher who has not read Middle- 
town' or the illuminating studies reported in Recent Social Trends in 
the United States? may have substituted equally important literature 

1 Lynd, Robert S. and Lynd, Helen Merrell, Middletown. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929. 


2 Mitchell, Wesley C., Chairman, President Hoover's Research Committee on Recent Social 
Trends in the United States. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
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bearing upon the social and economic conditions under which children 
live. If, however, he has not found time for the significant literature 
of this area of human thinking, it is difficult to conceive how he can 
work intelligently in solving the problems of present-day boys and 
girls. The school system provides no means of transmitting to the 
teacher the appreciations and understandings that he must have of 
the complex problems of international life, of industrial and commer- 
cial changes, and of state and national attitudes toward mankind. 
The books and magazines of the school library and of the teacher’s 
private library must render service toward this end. Boards of 
education have a right to expect of teachers sympathetic under- 
standing of the struggles of mankind with the problems of existence 
and advancement. An appreciation of these problems seems basic to 
any program of health and physical education which can possibly be 
advanced. 


ARTICULATION OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION WITH 
THE WHOLE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


Another group of comments in the reports of the superintendents 
includes criticisms which are entitled to serious consideration. They 
are related to the integration of health and physical education with 
the whole field of education. “Failure to coéperate with the rest of 
the school faculty in solving problems common to all,” “failure to 
recognize the fundamental importance of physical education in the 
whole scheme of life,’ “the lack of appreciation of world-youth- 
movements and their significances,” and “the inability to consider 
physical education in relation to nature itself’ are characteristic of 
this group of criticisms. Here are some more very interesting chal- 
lenges. They might be applied to the work of the college professor, 
or to that of the superintendent of schools, or of any other educa- 
tional worker just as much as to the teacher of health and physical 
education. Integrating one’s own work with the other parts of the 
educational program of youth is certainly a problem requiring much 
thought and great effort. The assumption seems to be that the ob- 
jectives and aims of health and physical education are very vague in- 
deed in the mind of the teacher, and that the teacher is also quite 
unaware of the fact that the school itself is endeavoring to promote 
a program based upon definite objectives. It may be that the fault 
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lies in the training of the teacher, or in the lack of codperation on 
the part of other teachers and administrators. Many of the super- 
intendents report, however, that the need exists for the highest pos. 
sible degree of correlation or articulation among the objectives sought 
in the various branches of the school curriculum. There is every 
reason why the teacher of physical education should take the initiative 
in this matter and endeavor to secure appreciations which will bring 
about better understandings of what results the health and physical 
education program is attempting to secure in the lives of children, 
Apparently, the programs of physical education are frequently con- 
ducted as though the gymnasium, or the athletic field, were in com- 
plete isolation from nature itself or the environment in which the 
child is living and expects to live his entire life. 

The advanced programs of physical education which may be ob- 
served in certain schools of Europe have many suggestions for those 
who have thought of physical education as existing only within the 
four walls of a gymnasium. A recent report of the superintendent 
of schools of Berlin® contains many illustrations and discussions of 
the use being made by the city schools of the rivers, the mountains, 
and the forests as agencies for health and physical education. Only 
in limited degree in this country have our city school systems con- 
sidered camping life and contacts with nature as a continuously sig- 
nificant part of the educational program. Physical education might 
well emphasize what our adults are endeavoring to stress in their 
suburban planning, their parks and parkway developments, and in 
their state programs of park and forest conservation. Health and 
physical education might well bring wholesome appreciations and un- 
derstandings in this field which would tie up very closely with the 
subject matter of the social sciences or with other work ‘conducted 
in the classroom. 


ARTICULATION OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
WITH LIFE 


Considerable stimulus to our thinking in the field of health and physi- 

cal education should come from the criticism that “health and 

physical education is not definitely enough related to a life program 

or to live appreciations.” It may not be clear just exactly what is 
* Nydahl, Jens, Das Berliner Schulwesen. Wiegandt & Grieben, Verlag, Berlin, 1928. 
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meant by this broad challenge. Perhaps it is related to the types of 
criticisms which suggest that “too much time is given to the few 
while the many are neglected,” or that “physical education is con- 
ducted on a mass basis and not enough attention is given to individ- 
ual pupil needs,” or that “time and stress are devoted to major sports 
or interscholastic competition to the neglect of wholesome apprecia- 
tions of sportsmanship or joyous zest in the activity itself.” 

The magazine advertisements emphasizing healthful and physical 
activities may have infused into the characters of their dramas expres- 
sions of happiness and contentment in living which are somewhat 
exaggerated. Probably health and physical education teachers will 
disagree with this. They know that their work may be of such a 
character as to make enthusiasms, joyousness, cheerfulness, and 
wholesome striving permanent realities and not temporary shams. 
Lasting human happiness resulting from a teacher’s broad sympa- 
thetic treatment of subject and class is a real achievement in any 
program of teaching. The informality and free play possible in 
physical education should contribute perhaps more significantly than 
any other subject of the curriculum to better understandings among 
the nations and races of mankind. The school system that reports 
failure on the part of the teacher to appreciate the possibilities in 
such a program is depriving children of one of the most important 
advantages that a modern program can give. 


SUPPORT OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
COMMUNITIES 


Superintendents of schools are exceedingly anxious that full apprecia- 
tion be had of the degree to which communities have loyally supported 
health and physical education by their investments in playgrounds, 
gymnasiums, and accessory spaces. Relatively a few years ago, gym- 
nasiums, if they existed at all in our schools, were located in dark 
basement rooms; locker rooms were limited in space, poorly lighted, 
inadequately ventilated, and poorly maintained; and administrative 
provisions for carrying on the program in many schools existed in 
very meager degree, if at all. At this same time play fields or ath- 
letic fields had not been provided, except perhaps through the initia- 
tive of private individuals or of small groups, and if they were part 
of the school facilities they were found frequently at inaccessible 
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distances from the school buildings. New York State furnishes one 
of the best examples to be found in the nation of the splendid and 
significant advance which has taken place in the provision of health 
and physical educational facilities for schools. To-day, it is not un- 
usual to find school buildings located on sites that have made adequate 
athletic areas possible. An ample gymnasium may be found in many 
schools, and in some others even two or three gymnasium spaces have 
been provided. These rooms are so placed that they may be well 
lighted and ventilated and so that sunlight may penetrate. They are 
so designed that they make possible out-of-door contacts with com- 
plete protection from the severe elements. There has been increas- 
ing provision of better facilities for the administration of physical 
education. Locker rooms and shower baths are thought of to-day in 
terms of definite standards which are acceptable to the profession. 
The whole character of the modern school building makes possible 
an advancement of health and physical education with a certainty 
inconceivable under the insanitary, poorly ventilated, and poorly 
lighted conditions which have existed in the schools of the past. 

It would be interesting for the health and physical education 
teachers to ascertain what total investment has been made in their 
teaching facilities in the State of New York over the period of the 
past ten or fifteen years. Comparison of the total cost of these 
provisions for health and physical education might well be made with 
total costs of the facilities provided for any or all other departments 
in the school. The figures, without doubt, will show most sympathetic 
and generous support on the part of the public toward the advance- 
ment of programs for health and physical betterment. This support 
in itself implies confidence on the part of the public in the programs 
which have already been advanced. This generosity invites further 
advancement in the programs offered and the results secured. There 
is a suggestion in the statements of the superintendents of schools 
that the profession does not fully appreciate the changed and con- 
stantly improving conditions under which the physical educator works. 
It is indicated that it would be well if the physical educator would 
definitely relate the work which is accomplished in his field of activity 
to the costs of the facilities which have been provided. It is possible 
that when such comparisons are made, there will be a renewed effort 
on the part of the teacher to define his objectives and to develop his 
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program in more meaningful terms and in a more comprehensive 
scope. The director of health and physical education should con- 
sider it a part of his duty to develop and present a plan and program 
for his area of service. The plan should be built around clear-cut 
and worth-while purposes. It should include a statement of definite 
policies and procedures to be followed in attaining these purposes. 
The program should not be fixed for any long period of years but 
should be in a constant state of cumulation and improvement, thus 
sloughing off the undesirable or unsuccessful elements. 

Investments in athletic fields and gymnasiums are no longer made 
by boards of education so that limited athletic teams may profit from 
any monetary gains, nor are the physical education facilities the pri- 
vate domain of a coach or director who is “merely engaged in making 
heroes out of athletes or developing popularity for himself.”” These 
physical education facilities, together with the great out-of-doors, 
constitute a laboratory in which human beings are encouraged to live 
happily, to play zestfully, and to develop personal and social charac- 
teristics upon which a complex society may build successfully. Where 
results of this kind are secured, the tendency on the part of the 
taxpayer will be to provide facilities not in the limited terms found 
in many schools to-day, but in sufficient abundance to make possible 
even a further extension of the work in this important field. 

Frequent observation of the use of school playgrounds and athletic 
fields leads to the conclusion that those in charge of physical educa- 
tion have failed in large measure to utilize to the full the facilities 
which have been provided by boards of education. Advance can only 
be secured in physical education where a 100 per cent purposeful 
utilization of the facilities which are now provided for schools is 
being secured. 


PERSONALITY OF THE HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION TEACHER 


In the following statement one superintendent has summarized the 
opinions of many: “Health and physical education teachers hold 
strategic positions. From the very nature of their work, their con- 
tacts with boys and girls are the closest, the most personal, and the 
most intimate contacts which teachers have. Therefore, opportuni- 
ties are presented for molding and directing the characters of our 
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boys and girls which do not exist for the general classroom teacher. 
We therefore want in this work men and women whose personality, 
whose character, whose influence, and whose outlook upon life are 
wholesome, positive, and unquestionable.”” The other comments that 
fall in the same category are that “physical education teachers use 
unnecessarily crude and careless language expressions.” They “lack 
diplomacy” in handling cases. They have a “feeling of superiority.” 
They have only a “superficial interest in pupils.” They “fail to plan 
and organize their work.’ They “waste time unnecessarily,’ and 
they “‘lack initiative in developing proper programs.” 

These, of course, are characteristics to be found among some mem- 
bers of any group no matter whether they happen to be bankers, 
church leaders, captains of industry, or governmental officials. Yet, 
if the criticisms really apply, they indicate that the taxpayers’ money 
is being spent very unwisely for that kind of human service. It 
stands to reason that the profession, in the coming competitive strug- 
gle for positions, will rapidly purge itself of that worker who is not 
qualified in the very fundamentals of language usage, good manners, 
and professional zeal. 

On the positive side, the superintendent of schools says that he 
desires workers of good habits whose conduct may be followed safely 
by children. Such a worker must have an attractive, forceful per- 
sonality. He must be a good sport. He must in dress and general 
appearance set a pleasing example. The powerful influence which 
teachers in this field of teaching may exert on the lives of children 
is, of course, fully recognized. It seems, therefore, that unusual 
personal qualities must be sought. The worker must have sound 
judgment, worthy personal ambitions, and must regard himself not 
as a highly specialized worker but as a person engaged in the great 
work of teaching. He must constantly show interest and enthusiasm 
for his work. 


BETTER RESULTS AT LESS COST 


The superintendent of schools is also highly interested in redevelop- 
ing the program of activities associated with the physical education 
program so that better results may be secured at less cost. It would 
seem from the amount of adult participation in such major sports as 


baseball, basketball, football, track, and the like, that there is not 
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sufficient carry-over from the so-called major sports. Certainly there 
are many other types of activities which the ingenuity and skill of 
the physical director may develop and into which persons may be 
drawn because of longer periods of human interest. Some of them 
are tennis, golf, volley ball, and the like. It seems that progress in 
the development of such activities has been very slow indeed. It 
takes time, administrative skill, and a great deal of energy to plan 
a program in which the interests of hundreds, and even thousands, 
are enlisted. There is a fundamental basis in these interests which 
certainly ought to be capitalized. The cricket games held on 
Sundays in Van Cortlandt Park and offering play opportunities to 
many participants is a good example of an interest which may be 
capitalized for adult leisure time. In the years to come, the individ- 
ual’s interests will not be merely in watching the contests of a few 
but will be in participation in activities which will make more mean- 
ingful some of the promised leisure time. 


SUPERVISION BY THE SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The superintendents of schools themselves feel that they and their 
school principals have failed to supervise health and physical educa- 
tion properly, namely, to devote that time required for the complete 
consideration of the program and for the interlocking of the physical 
program with the remainder of the work of the school. They have 
tended to look upon physical education purely as recreation rather 
than as a subject of the curriculum out of which might be built desira- 
ble purposes and ideals. They have charged themselves with being 
over-critical of physical education without having analyzed the pro- 
grams and needs sufficiently. They have been prone to yield to the 
pressure of the public for inter-school athletics and to traditional 
methods of grouping children regardless of physical activities, inter- 
ests, or individual skills. The criticism also is made by certain super- 
intendents that the health and physical education department has 
carried on without making sufficient and frequent contacts with the 
homes. There seems to be a desire on the part of the chief executive 
to invite the teacher to consider these problems and to point the way 
toward securing improvement. 
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THE GENERAL OUTLOOK FOR HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Up to this point this article may seem to be highly critical of the 
teacher. It perhaps should not have been so because the superin- 
tendents of schools have reported many more successes than failures 
or criticisms of the program under discussion. In fact, their list of 
successes is two and one-half times the length of their list of criti- 
cisms. In the main, there is evidence that the school administrator 
has reason to be highly pleased with the significant progress that has 
been made in the field of health and physical education within the 
past ten to fifteen years. The teacher has, in the main, been more 
enlightened, more purposeful, and more productive of good results. 
The highly specialized language of health and physical education 
used in these replies could not have been used meaningfully by super- 
intendents of schools thirty or forty years ago. They mention the 
silent influence of the presence of physicians and hygienists upon the 
daily habits of children. They are delighted with the programs that 
have gone forward for the remedy of physical defects. They report 
enthusiastically on the improved ways in which children play. They 
like the change from the monotony of exercise to the programs con- 
ducive to health and happiness. They discuss the physical and mental 
deviates and the kinds of programs that have been made possible for 
these unfortunates. They have emphasized over and over again the 
attention that has been paid to the desirable purposes and objectives 
which seem intangible but, nevertheless, appear in the social attitudes 
and the coéperation of human beings. Some commend the health 
and physical education program in these terms. “The director has a 
program of activities where all can play and be active.”’ “The fol- 
low-up work done by the school nurse is carefully and intelligently 
done.” ‘The follow-up work for the remedy of defects includes 
personal conferences with pupil, notices to parents, home calls, and 
many after-calls until results are secured.’ ‘The campaigns devel- 
oped for the elimination of disease have been of immeasurable benefit 
to individuals and to our school program as a whole.” 

All in all, it seems that health and physical education teachers have 
performed significant service in the advancement of education and 
the social order. Much still lies ahead to be done. There should be 
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a great willingness to accept the challenge for the future. In the 
years to come, when the work in health and physical education is 
most highly correlated with the social and governmental programs 
‘projected for a wiser expenditure of leisure time and a general im- 
provement of health, it will be found that the physical education 
teachers have assumed a new role in education. The fundamental 
changes which are taking place in our society to-day, including the 
mechanization of labor, the increase of leisure time, and the new 
emphases upon the improvement of the conditions and opportunities 
for all people, have a very significant bearing upon the work of health 
and physical education in our schools. The teachers in this field of 
service cannot ignore the implications. The very nature of our com- 
munity is gradually undergoing a change and will continue to undergo 
changes. The elimination of slums, the improvement of living con- 
ditions, scientific city planning, the development of recreational and 
educational centers for adults as well as for the young, are aspects 
of future growth which should be tied up intimately with educational 
planning and educational programs. Widened visions and the ac- 
ceptance of broader responsibilities must be characteristic of the new 
teacher in health and physical education. No longer will teachers in 
this field be allowed to work in areas isolated from other community 
activities. Health and physical education must assume proportions 
as large as the community itself. The teacher must train himself to 
become a leader in this larger sphere of human service. 

There must also be a very high correlation with all the other 
curricular material of the educational program. A few years ago 
physical education was at that stage of progress where it was required 
to beg for a place in the school program. To-day it has reached that 
importance in educational thinking where its influence impinges upon, 
if it does not permeate, all the activities of the school. Teachers and 
directors are thus charged with a new kind of responsibility. Their 
programs and reports of successes achieved must be clearly stated 
and be brought to the attention of the public. It will be demanded 
that progress be measured in this field to the same degree that it 
must be measured in any other field of teaching service. In the last 
analysis, these reports should show that many more human beings 
have, because of the program of health and physical education, im- 
proved their physical, social, and mental outlook upon life and that 
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the program has been so codrdinated that advancement has been 
possible in all three fields. The future citizen is going to be inter- 
ested in building his mind, his body, and the attitudes which will allow 
him to cope successfully with the problems of earning a living, living 
through wholesome periods of leisure time, and contributing success- 
fully to the sum total of human achievement. His ability to fit into 
such a program rests very largely upon the wholesomeness of pur- 
pose, the zest of living, and the courage of action which he has secured 
out of his school days. 

Readers will be interested in what one inspired superintendent 
wrote in reply to the question ‘What do superintendents of schools 
expect of health and physical education teachers?” The answer was: 


1. Personal health, vivacity, optimism and cheerfulness. Physical leadership. 
A “come hither and follow me” look in the eye. A spirit of venture that dares 
set the stage for large group participation. 

2. A command of the means and devices that intrigue children into God’s 
out-of-doors—even beyond the school yard fence. 

3. A power of persuasion that can convince the academic coworkers that 
health and physical education are paramount—a foundation for satisfactory 
academic work. Worthy of high respect—never subordinate. 

4. A vision that reaches out to the entire community. A patience that thinks 
in decades rather than in class hours. A compassion that invites the weak and 
diffident ahead of the strong and vainglorious. 
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ANALYSIS QF TRENDS IN AN 
INFORMAL UNIT TEACHING PROGRAM 


By CLAIRE ZYVE 
AND MARIE MERRILL 


THE following article is one of outstanding importance to all who are inter- 
ested in elementary education. Much has been said and written in support of 
what is commonly called progressive education as compared with the traditional 
subject-matter mastery school. In this article is presented concrete evidence of 
the degree to which changes are being made in actual practice in many of the 
public schools of New York State. 

The article is important not only because it gives an analysis of significant 
trends in elementary education but also because it is the direct result of an 
unusual type and amount of codperative research in a very important field. The 
work was carried out as a part of the program of the Informal Teaching Com- 
mittee of the New York Principals’ Association and had the voluntary and 
wholehearted support of approximately three hundred teachers and two hun- 
dred principals in the schools of the state. The members of the committee and 
the individual teachers gave a great deal of time and careful thought to the 
problem, and the report of the trends is most significant. Undoubtedly a great 
number of those who read this article will want to study in detail the complete 
report, edited by Dr. J. Cayce Morrison and published as Bulletin No. 4, 
“Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education,” by the State Department of 
Education at Albany, N. Y. 

Those who believe that sound progress in elementary education demands 
increase in opportunity for children to share in social experiences, to grow in 
ability to solve their own problems, and to make better and better use of environ- 
mental factors in solving these problems, will be particularly heartened and 
encouraged by this article. 

J. R. McGaucuy 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


URING 1932-1933 teachers of New York State sent to the 

Informal Teaching Committee and to the State Education De- 

partment descriptions of 452 units which had been or were then in 

progress in their classrooms. Data from 788 additional units were 
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obtained through questionnaires. With the help of a committee of 
classroom teachers’ the manuscripts were read and analyzed to dis- 
cover the trends in classroom procedure which seemed to be accom- 
panying the unit program which these teachers were describing.” 
The trends and tendencies listed below are those which appeared in 
a majority of the descriptions and could be illustrated in about equal 
degree. In the complete description and discussion of these points*® 
350 excerpts from the manuscripts are used in illustration. In the 
presentation given here the tendencies are listed with very brief dis- 
cussion and are followed by a somewhat general analysis of the 
significance of the trends. 


I. OPPORTUNITIES FOR SOCIAL EXPERIENCES 


The most conspicuous among the trends observed in this analysis is 
the increase in opportunity for social experience among children. 
This trend is revealed in: 


1. Children’s expression of their own individuality in the arrangement of 
their classrooms. 

2. Flexible use and arrangement of furniture. 

3. Ingenious uses of materials. 

4. Encouragement of informality in social relationships through coéperative 
room activities. 

5. Provision for coéperative activities within the school as a means of pro- 
ducing informal social relationships among children of different ages. 

6. Teachers’ recognition of the need for varied activities carried out by small 
groups in the classroom as well as for those which include all children; and 
their recognition of the fact that the length of time which an activity runs must 
be governed by the needs of the children in carrying it out. 


The classroom of the elementary school of to-day appears to be 
one in which children are able to live normally. They make it so by 
expressing in it their own needs and ideas of beauty. It is not un- 
usual to find them painting furniture or cupboards, making curtains 
and decorative hangings, or building tool chests or library furniture 
as each need arises. They care for and arrange flowers; they keep 

* Margaret Batten, Bronxville; Helen Hultz, Scarsdale; Mildred Striker, Greenburg. 
* The grades and the number of units from each are as follows:—Kindergarten, 36; I, 47; 
II, 56; III, 56; IV, 74; V, 58; VI, 63; VII and VIII, 26; whole school, 31; unclassified, 5. 


* Bulletin No. 4, “Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education,” edited by J. Cayce Morrison. 
The State Department of Education, Albany. In press. 
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aquariums and herbariums. Their play life is expressed in play- 
houses and stores. They bring in their vacation exhibits or exhibits 
from other lands. 

We find children making many attempts to fit classroom equip- 
ment to the varied program which normal living in a room demands. 
They need furniture which is flexible enough to permit their group 
projects to advance unhampered. We find them removing extra desks 
to provide room for a reading corner, or rearranging them to pro- 
vide space for their sand table aquarium and easel. One class turned 
the corner of its room into a printing shop. Ordinary folding 
screens may enclose a section for a playhouse, furnish curtains for a 
play or bulletin board space, or they may be used as an easel for large 
paintings. 

It is especially interesting to note the wide variety, the inexpensive- 
ness, and the diverse uses of materials. We find classes making 
their own Easter egg vegetable dye, painting on the back of discarded 
wall paper when their drawing paper is exhausted, or doing their 
block printing on old sheets. They sift the sand from the river bank 
for their sand-box, bring in clay from a natural claybank for their 
modeling, and catch fish in the creek for their aquarium. Mechano 
sets illustrate principles of bridges, while grocery store discards are 
convertible into anything from a medieval castle to the library corner 
furniture. 

Co6éperative room activities furnish many opportunities for learn- 
ing acceptable ways of acting in a group. In some cases, such as a 
meeting to plan the work of the day, to discuss an assembly program, 
or a class trip, the whole group is working for the same end. In 
other cases, such as the writing of a play, the publishing of a class 
newspaper, or the reading of poems to other groups, a few children 
with similar interests are learning to work together. 

These group activities frequently extend outside the classroom and 
include children of varied ages. We find an eighth grade boy advis- 
ing a group of fourth graders in making model airplanes or a fifth 
grader skilled in the use of a ditto machine making the outline maps 
needed by a third grade. The school reporters for the month may 
“cover” interesting activities or exciting happenings in many rooms. 
Numerous activities or centers of interests, such as the building of 
a barn for a calf or informal singing in the hall before school, draw 
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children of different ages. Room stores specializing in a particular 
product bring customers from many rooms, while community welfare 
work, garden, dramatics, science, music, or poetry groups all serve to 
eliminate age and grade barriers. Assemblies, long accepted as a 
reason for bringing many children together, are sharing a place in 
the school with an ever-increasing number of less formal and more 
flexible activities based on working interests not limited to one age 
or grade. 

There seems to be an increasing variability in the extent to which 
all children in a room are expected to participate in an activity and 
in the number of different interests which may be in progress at one 
time. Data on about 800 units in addition to the 452 analyzed were 
obtained through a questionnaire sent to the teachers who had con- 
tributed reports on the original units. The report on 757 of these 
units showed that 271 had been carried out by small groups of chil- 
dren without the whole group’s participating in any way; 371 others 
had been interests of the whole class; in the remaining 115 the chil- 
dren had worked on the same big unit with small groups working on 
different problems within the unit. Of 156 teachers reporting, 104 
said that usually several different activities were in progress in the 
room at one time, while in 52 rooms there was ordinarily only one 
activity carried out by the whole class. This technique which breaks 
up the large groups into smaller groups with varied interests develops 
the resourcefulness, independence, and social responsibility of the 
children in each smaller group. 

The range of the length of 788 units on which teachers reported 
was from two days to forty weeks. Of these units 495 had a range 
of one to seven weeks, while the range of 693 fell between one and 
twelve weeks. The median length of time spent was five and eight- 
tenths weeks. This tendency to base the length of time to be spent 
on a unit on the needs inherent in it or on the interests of the children 
results in many different interests appearing for fairly short intervals 
during the year rather than in one interest continuing for a long time. 
Nearly a third of the units ran three weeks or less, and slightly less 
than another third between four and six weeks; 25 per cent ran be- 
tween six and twelve weeks, leaving about 12 per cent continuing 
more than twelve weeks. Four per cent (29 units) ran the whole 
year. 
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II. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
THE COMMUNITY 


Another trend of the units analyzed is an increasing emphasis on the 
development of the social and economic understandings which tend 
to unite the school and the community. There are several tendencies 
which afford evidence of this: 


1. The replacement of vicarious with direct experiences in dealing with the 
child’s immediate environment. 

2. The inclusion of materials in the school which increase the child’s under- 
standing of social and economic life in the local community. 

3. The free use of (access to) the community by children for materials. and 
experiences. 

4. The recognition of children’s current interests and experiences as well as 
planned curriculum materials throughout the whole of the elementary school 
and of the legitimacy of the reappearance of an interest on different age levels. 


A tendency toward first-hand experience finds expression in direct 
action in the child’s own environment in such activities as setting a 
hen, helping the milkman deliver milk, or caring for and shearing a 
sheep. In visualizing distant places or happenings of the past, this 
same tendency toward direct experiencing is illustrated by the fre- 
quency of exhibits, in the writing of letters to children in other lands, 
in plays or visits to historic places. 

We find children studying the social and economic life of their own 
communities. They may be surveying the nationalities and types of 
homes from which children in the school come, or they may be help- 
ing with the organized welfare work, or visiting community industries 
or the town’s historic spots. More complete social understandings 
which will come at a later age have beginnings in such activities as a 
study of the town’s municipally owned and controlled waterworks or 
an analysis of school rules for the sake of getting rid of ““dead wood.” 

Children gain in social and economic understandings through utiliz- 
ing experts, interested parents, materials and advice which are avail- 
able for the asking. One finds an engineer who has lived in China, 
a father who is an expert on oil, or a boy scout each talking in the 
classroom. Children also work with the experts of the community: 
the local landscape gardener helps with the rock garden, the book- 
keeper in the bank starts an accounting system for the class, the 
mothers play with their daughters on the baseball and soccer teams. 
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These tendencies to replace vicarious with direct experiences, to in- 
clude materials of purely local interest, and to bring people from the 
community into the school to give advice has brought recognition of 
a place in all grades for current interests and experiences as well as 
planned curriculum materials. A description of the way in which 
children coéperated with the community agencies in protecting elm 
trees against an unprecedented pest of cankerworms is an illustration. 
The pest may not recur, but the school has a program flexible enough 
to meet some other problem when the need arises. Among 788 units 
which teachers listed by name, there were 140, or 18 per cent, which 


seemed obviously to come under the head of current interests or ex- — 


periences rather than planned course-of-study materials. Examples 
of the titles are: 


Planting seeds to raise slips 
for a garden 
Making a balanced aquarium 
Studying the projection lantern 
Issuing and dealing in scrip 
Caring for a pig 
The cause of the solar eclipse 
For some time it has been accepted that the school curriculum for 
the younger children should be based upon their experiences. There 


is a tendency now for this same type of material to be found in every 
grade of the elementary school. It is interesting to note that with 


this provision for children’s current experiences, the same interest 


frequently occurs again and again in different forms with children of 
different ages. For instance, such an activity as a room newspaper 
may appear in a second grade and again in a fourth grade; children 
give plays in every grade from the first up. Care of animals and 
growing plants is of continuous interest to children. Obviously, with 
older children the interest assumes a more mature or more complex 
form. In one school, children of the third, fourth, and sixth grades 
were working out simultaneously a graphic explanation of the solar 
eclipse. The sixth grade children carried their investigation much 
further than did the fourth grade, both in the scientific explanations 
involved and in the history of astronomy. Instead of a problem’s 
being forever closed after it has appeared once, there seems to be a 
tendency for the thread of many interests to run through the ele- 
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mentary school years and to be added to in a more mature form as 
the years pass. 


Ill. THE DRILL PROGRAM 


A third trend is revealed in the tendency to include with the activity 
only the drill which has a functional use. 


1. The inclusion only of the drill necessary for the accomplishment of the 
activity: in other words, the viewing of the classroom activity as a motivator 
of needed drill rather than as a vehicle of drill. 

2. A decrease in time spent on factual drill; the setting aside of periods sepa- 
rate from activity periods for the purpose of more permanent learning of needed 


facts. 


There was a tendency in the early period of the activity type of 
program to choose activities because they included the need for cer- 
tain skills. That is, the need for a skill proficiency predominated, 
not the suitability or value of the particular activity to the group of 
children in question. The point of view now apparent in these teach- 
ers’ descriptions is that an activity may make a child aware of the 
need for acquiring certain skill processes but that it is in no sense 
chosen simply because it affords an opportunity for practice in drill 
subjects. 

The tendency to include with the activity only the drill which is 
integrally necessary to its completion has resulted in another tendency 
to, put into separate periods drill for fixing facts which the school 
believes should be the common knowledge of all children. Teachers 


are including in their programs short drill periods for the facts on 


which automatic correct response is expected. For instance, 136 of 
156 teachers equally distributed from Grades I to VI who answered 
a questionnaire on the subject said they included short drill periods. 
The distribution of time for drill indicated by these teachers is as 
follows: 


No. AVERAGE DAILY 
SUBJECT ‘TEACHERS TIME IN MINUTES 
REPORTING ON 136 REPORTS 
82 9 
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This report might indicate either that functional use of facts is 
decreasing the time which must be spent in learning them, or that the 
number of facts to be learned is decreasing, or that the drill in these 
schools is highly efficient. It is not possible to draw conclusions, of 
course, as to whether facts were over-learned in the past or are under. 
learned in the present. 


IV. THE INTEGRATION OF THE SEPARATE SUBJECTS 


The shift of separate subjects from isolated positions to an integral 
place as tools in the solution of problems is still another observable 
trend. This change in function of the subjects of the curriculum is 
evident in several tendencies: 


1. A disregard for subject-matter divisions in carrying out activities. 

2. The recognition of the real arithmetical situations existing within the 
unit, the school, or the community. 

3. The use of special subjects, such as music, shop, or physical education, as 
tools inseparable from the accomplishment of classroom activities. 


4. The realization that science serves in the solving of many problems and 
interests. 


5. The recognition that English expression is a basic part of all activities. 


The disappearance of separate subject names and the appearance 
of more indefinite time divisions of the day seem to be developing 
coérdinately with the informal activity program. The emphasis is 
shifting from “subjects to be learned” to “things to be done or ap- 
preciated.” In such a program, where direct experiences are fre- 
quently the basis for learning, subject-matter designations cannot be 
made so clearly. There were frequent examples, such as a trip 
through a milk plant, watching birds build their nests, cooking and 
serving a luncheon, making a quilt, or illustrating a story, in which 
children were doing or beginning to understand many things. It is 
easy to surmise wherein these activities arithmetic, history, written 
English, or science enters, but in the carrying out of the activity these 
subject-matter divisions are disregarded. 

The tendency to judge a unit on the basis of its value to children 
regardless of the degree to which it is a carrier of drill is resulting 
in a changing function of the separate subjects. Arithmetic, for in- 
stance, is used whenever it furthers the enterprise at hand and helps 
in transacting the business of the day. We find children studying a 
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thermometer, computing cost of a train trip, earning money for re- 
lief, buying bulbs, measuring and cutting blue print paper. These 
are a few of many problems of the classroom in which arithmetic 
appears as a tool in reaching a solution. 

There is a very close relationship and in some cases a complete 
integration of the purposes and ends of the so-called special subjects 
with other classroom work. For the majority of elementary school 
children fine and industrial arts are skills needed primarily for the 
graphic representation of ideas or concepts—a need which seems to 
come especially in the social and natural sciences. We find a class of 
nine-year-old children illustrating ideas which people of various times 
have held about eclipses. They paint columns for an Egyptian play, 
reproduce Indian art, or decorate a store. Music, rhythms, and 
dancing are also closely allied to classroom activities. They seem to 
be used, however, for expressing emotion rather than ideas. 

There appear to be two types of science teaching: that by the 
trained science teacher and that by the room teacher. These teachers 
are both discovering, however, that science is necessary to the prog- 
ress of classroom units and activities and are in turn becoming sensi- 
tive to the science possibilities in room activities. Interests in growing 
plants, in animals, in freezing and boiling points, in weather condi- 
tions, in deep-sea life, in the planetary system, in magnetism, or in 
bacteria are only a few of the interests that appear as outgrowths 
of other units. 

English is the one traditional subject for which there seems to be 
a need in all activities. We find children talking with each other in 
conversation periods, in school council meetings, in informal assem- 
blies, or in class meetings. We find them reading to other groups 
stories or poems they have written, reviewing books for a list for 
their mothers, reporting happenings of the school council, making 
vacation guidebooks for other children. They tell “how” they wrote 
a play or they write books of their own for the satisfaction of ex- 
pressing a feeling or for the fun of organizing ideas or information. 


Vv. THE USE OF BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 


There is a trend, evident throughout all the descriptions, for children 
to build up research attitudes and to use research techniques in 
obtaining the information they desire. They reveal tendencies to: 
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1. Refer to books as tools in the solution of problems. 
2. Build up and use libraries as reference rooms. 


As many books of as many kinds as possible seems to describe the 
tendency toward the use of books in the informal unit program. 
Texts were mentioned in connection with the drill subjects where 
identical facts were to be learned; otherwise they were referred to as 
reference books in which children searched for answers to their prob- 
lems. This change in function of the textbook from a book to be 
learned to a reference book or book to be consulted is an outstanding 
- feature of the descriptions. 

There are many cases in which teachers and children work to- 
gether in building up reference libraries either for general use or for 
the use of particular groups. There is much evidence of need for 
informational as well as recreational material in the libraries and 
for well-stocked general libraries so that the room libraries may be 
changed as the interests change. Much reference work is being 
done by individuals or small committees, thus implying a need for a 
free use of the school library by groups of children. 


VI. GROWTH IN TEACHERS 


Finally there is a trend for teachers to develop the techniques which 
they are encouraging. This seems evident through tendencies which 
they show in: 


1. Analyzing their work critically. 


2. Compiling lists of materials and supplies for future use. 


Most teachers commented on the values of their units, and sug- 
gested ways in which they might be adapted to other groups. In 
some cases they told what they would do to achieve greater participa- 
tion on the part of children if the units were repeated. Many of 
them stressed the importance of wider use of the materials of the 
immediate community. They commented on the age of the children 
whom they thought would profit most by a particular activity or sug- 
gested other leads which might come from it. They suggested 
changes in teaching technique which might bring better results. These 
teachers, interested in the informal activity program, seem to realize 
that there are many ways of reaching an end and many activities 
possible in addition to those taking place. In short, they seem to 
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view these units as flexible, varying with the needs and interests of 
groups. Most teachers also included a bibliography. Children’s 
materials and references were frequently listed separately from the 
teacher’s with all the necessary detail given to effect a saving of 
time should the unit be repeated. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THESE TRENDS IN THE 
INFORMAL CLASSROOM 


It is impossible to find from a study of these descriptions a fixed 
pattern for the informal classroom. A point of view exists there, but 
the component parts which constitute this procedure which is termed 
informal unit teaching are changing in proportion within and among 
themselves. One is not able to choose any fixed combination of the 
trends and tendencies which have been indicated and find them com- 
bined in a package convenient for teachers’ use. It is possible, how- 
ever, to discover that the development of these trends is producing 
a school with a different atmosphere and pupils and staff with a new 
point of view. At present the most prominent trend is expressed 
in the elements which directly or indirectly bring a more natural 
social life among children. The physical setting, the room, its fur- 
nishings, its decoration, its materials, its care, all have a part in this 
life. The atmosphere created through the children’s sharing in the 
affairs of their group and of the school contributes to it. The 
teacher’s recognition of the needs of individuals and small groups 
and of the fact that the time program of the day must be a tool to 
serve children’s purposes contributes to this same possibility for in- 
creased social participation. 

In the present early period of the development of a more informal 
program for children, it is natural that the major emphasis should 
be placed on human relationships and the factors which contribute to 
them. It is the phase which has been most neglected in the past. 
Moreover, it is the basis both for changes which may come later in 
either method or content of the curriculum and for possible deter- 
mination of the direction of these changes. In addition, it is the 
natural point for transition from a more formal procedure. The 
composite informal classroom which might be created from materials 
described in this article is a far cry from the formal school of the 
past. But the formal school finds its first point of contact with this 
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informal classroom through such activities and attitudes as have been 
suggested here. 

This trend toward the inclusion of activities which have as primary 
values the furthering of social understandings among children opens 
up a new field of responsibility for the teacher. She has through such 
activities accepted and furthered a new role for herself. She is no 
longer a giver of knowledge alone but a sharer in enterprises of 
common interest to the group. The child is no longer a passive 
object of teaching but a dignified participant, with the teacher and 
the other children, in affairs of moment. The child is thus having 
the unique opportunity of developing, under direction, understand- 
ings of himself and of his reactions to others of his own age. Schools 
and teachers who have accepted this philosophy of encouraging situa- 
tions which increase psychological-social development must take the 
further responsibility of watching and analyzing the direction of such 
development. We are in danger of becoming content with an out- 
ward form which looks different from the form of the past and of 
withdrawing from responsibility for the consequences to the child of 
the new freedom. There opens up before those who work with ele- 
mentary school children the immense task of analyzing the social 
and psychological traits which the program is developing. For ex- 
ample, a class meeting or a free conversation period may be giving 
each child in the room a feeling of competency in social management 
or it may be developing tyrants among a few children and new feel- 
ings of inferiority among the remainder. We have set up a program 
within our schools which makes possible the practice of social habits 
and attitudes; we must have the vision for analyzing the direction of 
the development, and take the responsibility for doing it. 

One of the most significant features which appears throughout the 
descriptions of the trends of the informal classroom is that problems 
of the child’s own life are dealt with on his own level of development. 
Children are concerned with life around them through first-hand con- 
tacts, either through experimentation or through the organization of 
ideas. ‘There is little evidence of generalizations beyond the child's 
comprehension, but many indications of direct action within his realm 
of experience. Such procedure lays a sure basis for wider under- 
standings in maturity. For example, little is said in these descriptions 
of the theory of internationalism and liberality toward other peoples, 
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but children are concerned in many enterprises which involve children 
of varied ages and in which there must be appreciation of contribu- 
tions on a different level from their own. In addition, we find them 
again and again having direct contact with other countries: they write 
letters to children in Holland, invite the Negro pastor in to talk, send 
for museum exhibits on China, or try to appreciate Japanese poetry. 

The sensitivity of children to problems in their own environment, 
such as their analysis of school rules to see whether there should be 
a revision, with the subsequent solvings of similar problems in more 
mature manner as they grow older, is probably the most important 
basis which can be laid for later social participation. There should 
accompany this a growing awareness of the community problems out- 
side the school. However, there was very little evidence of such 
concern with community problems in these accounts of classroom 
activities. With the exception of sharing in the destruction of canker- 
worms on trees and the welfare work being done for the unemployed, 
one might assume from the descriptions almost a complete indiffer- 
ence in the schools to the problems existing in community affairs. 
Schools apparently Jook on at community happenings, since it is in- 
conceivable that in these communities there are no problems which 
children may share. However significant the trend may be which is 
bringing into the school materials that increase local social and eco- 
nomic understandings, it lacks vitality so long as it does not recognize 
the community’s problems as well as its external features. 

This whole question of the relationship of the school to the com- 
munity shows, however, one very interesting trend. This is an ap- 
parent shift in schools from showing themselves to the community to 
having the community participate with them in school enterprises. 
Parents come to talk, send materials, invite children to visit their 
businesses, play with their children. In short, the purposes of the 
school become their own purposes. The change from big showman- 
like affairs to which the community is invited to intimate contacts in 
many directions with parents brings out a very significant point in 
regard to the teacher’s position. It is a demonstration of the faith 
the school administration has that the teacher is the significant person 
to establish contacts with the community and with the parents. In 
practically every illustration regarding community relationships, we 
find the teacher and the children the instigators of the enterprise. 
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In the descriptions submitted there was a curious lack of reference 
to individual creative work. Most of the materials came from the 


activities of groups of children, following rather definite group plans — 


for the organization or portrayal of ideas. This subordination of 
individual effort to the common end and the common purposes of the 
group seems to be an outstanding feature of present-day classroom 
procedure. Possibly for this reason we should concern ourselves in 


furthering the small group and individual contributions, partly be- | 


cause the interest of a whole group is seldom truly centered on the 
same thing, partly because the procedure of to-day in group unit or 
activity work tends to obliterate the individual. Children are seldom 


given free choice about sharing in class purposes, for the group dis- 


approval which follows opposition is ordinarily too strong to be with- 
stood. They work quietly because “the group decides it’’; they paint 
posters or do research as part of a “committee’’; they plan together 
the progress of the garden they are planting. Undoubtedly we are 
developing here something we wish to have in group spirit; we are 
sacrificing, unless we take care, an appreciation of individuality. 
The abilities of the individual children are needed to accomplish 
the plans which the group has made. The skill of the child gifted in 
writing, in art, or in music is needed for the group play or frieze 
or program. The group which is participating gains through this— 
the less able child, through contact with the more gifted; the able 
child, through learning to include others in the program. The group 
also may gain because the product of the creative abilities of the 


group of children is different from and many times richer than those | 
of the separate individuals in the group. It is obvious, too, that in | 
many instances the composite abilities of different groups vary. The — 


danger is not that this group work is unproductive but that no time 
will be left for the purely individualistic creative abilities of the child 


to find expression, and that his originality may be hampered by having | 


always to temper his ideas to group thinking. 


There is also a possibility that dependence on group approval and | 
on coéperative companionship in work, both of which are characteris- | 


tic of the informal unit program, are interfering with the development 
of ability to work alone. They may become unwise props to accom- 
plishment. In one informally conducted school in which reading and 
arithmetic computation scores are a year and a half above norm, 
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arithmetic reasoning scores of the same groups are never above aver- 
age. The teacher’s observation pertinent to this tendency is that the 
children prefer work in a group and dislike an analytical task that 
is purely individual. Should this analysis be correct, it brings up a 
vital problem in the informal unit program. In this particular school 
the socialized program is being kept intact but in addition children 
are being encouraged to work out problems alone. These may be 
in any field of interest to the child in which he takes unassembled 
facts or data, does observation or experimentation, and then draws 
certain conclusions. The school is planning an individual record 
folder for each child which will continue with him throughout the 
grades, in which he and the teachers will record his individual and 
independent investigations. 

In these units there are wide implications in regard to the cur- 
riculum. Several of the actual changes in progress, such as the 
inclusion of social and economic problems, the absorption of the 
separate subjects, and the integral place of the special subjects have 
been discussed in some detail. A far-reaching change is the disap- 
pearance of a fixed curriculum for young children. We are finding 
in its place a mass of materials rich in psychological significance to 
children and in social and economic meanings in the community. We 
are tending to find materials of the past used as a means of inter- 
preting the present and its problems. The child is finding himself 
in a present which has a future as well as a past. No one class or 
one school can possibly encompass all the activities which this mass 
of materials suggests. Competent school living for any group must 
be judged on the basis of the needs and interests of the group, the 
school, and the community, not on the basis of the percentage of any 
total mass of material it is able to digest. The degree to which a 
group has been gripped by its activities may be added as a criterion 
of the worth of these activities. 

A corollary to a flexible body of materials in the elementary school 
is lack of fixity of grade placement of a unit or interest. As has been 
pointed out, an interest with its resultant activities does not ordi- 
narily appear once with children and then die. It may, however, 
have rising and falling periods of dominance with resultant activities 
appearing on a more mature level with the increased maturity of the 
child. Many curriculum materials supposedly graded on the basis of 
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predominant age interest have found a place only because someone 
produced reading materials on the subject with a certain age vocabu- 
lary. The study of American Indians, commonly used in the second 
grade, is a notorious example. The same is true of the study of 
Holland, much overemphasized but included because reading mate- 
rials for children are available. Many of the same interests or units 
appear in different grades with varying activities. 

These qualities of fluidity in the curriculum and lack of fixity in 
grade placement emphasize still another problem which the school 
must meet in the informal unit program. This is the matter of group 
records. It is of especial importance in this freer program that a 
teacher have a summary of the preceding interests and activities of 
the group. Such recording is, of course, fairly simple and need not 
be discussed here. 

Another significant trend for the school curriculum is the freeing 
of a large part of the day from drill activities. According to the 
reports sent in, the average teacher with this program spends one 
and one-half hours a day on drill aside from drill that is an integral 
part of the room activities. Even if one places this conservatively 
at two hours a day, three-fifths of a five-hour day remain free for 
activities of social and natural sciences, of physical life and apprecia- 
tive activities in the arts and literature. 

It is interesting to note the place that the textbook is taking in the 
informal unit program. There is hardly a reference that does not 
cite books, research in books, or organization of materials from books 
in answer to problems. Textbooks are mentioned, however, only as 
reference books. The day seems to be past when in the social or 
natural sciences there is an identical book in every pupil’s hand. This 
does not seem to be true, however, of the drill subjects. Economy 
of time in teaching these subjects, which has come with this program, 
seems to make well-organized work and drill books valuable. It is 
obvious, as one reads the units, that most classes found a dearth of 
reference books in their schools. Much energy seems to be expended 
in searching for them in the homes and public libraries. Though 
there are undoubtedly values for children in this search for materials, 
there is every probability that more value would result from devoting 
the same time to using the books. A program which provides many 
books is not necessarily expensive. Very little more money is required 
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for thirty different books than for thirty copies of the same book. 

This whole informal activity program has developed with teachers 
and pupils working together. Teachers have developed techniques as 
the program has grown. Some of the qualities which it has en- 
couraged in children they also have acquired. These tendencies 
which are developing with the informal curriculum, its lack of fixity, 
its recognition of interests wherever they appear, its freeing of time 
for creative and interpretative, social and artistic, activities, and 
teaching which grows with the program, have certain other implica- 
tions for change which may have a far-reaching effect on children. 
In the first place, such a program implies that children may develop 
at different rates and in different directions. Therefore the impor- 
tance of their reaching a certain given point together is minimized. 
Standardized tests then must assume a diagnostic function rather 
than a placement function. Such a program can best be carried out 
when the same teacher remains with a class longer than a year or a 
half year, as is sometimes the case at present. We frequently find 
a teacher teaching the same group a year and a half, two years, or 
more, covering a range of several grades. Thus, knowing the chil- 
dren better and being concerned with other developments than those 
of subject matter, she may determine that a child belongs with another 
group. This change may be made at any time when it is best for the 
child. 

There may well develop under this philosophy and practice an 
elementary school system without failures and without promotions. 
A child normally remains six years in the elementary school, he moves 
on with his group, he has a teacher for a longer interval than at 
present, he participates actively and wholeheartedly in the activities 
and interests which make up the life of his school and community. 
As he has progressed, his progress in skill subjects has been diagnosed 
and he has been given the remedial help he has needed. He has not 
known the anxiety which may accompany promotion, nor the stigma 
attached to failure. His school life has been one of normal living 
and of accomplishment on his own level. 
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SOME OF EDUCATION’S OPPORTU- 
NITIES AND OBLIGATIONS IN 
THE PRESENT CRISIS* 


By HERBERT B. BRUNER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


PART TWO 
WHAT HAVE THE SCHOOLS DONE? 


HAT have we in the schools done to prepare ourselves and 

our students for such crises as the one in which we now find 
ourselves? The tremendous amount which has been written regarding 
the social, economic, and political conditions of our times has already 
been referred to. This material has ranged all the way from treatises 
dealing with sociological and economic theories and quantitative 
studies of our economy, much of which can really be understood by 
only a small fraction of one per cent of our reading public, to simple 
discussions in newspapers and magazines of matters which are within 
the ken of large masses of our people. That the public generally has 
been eager for information regarding the new conditions under which 
we are living is evidenced by the enormously increased sales of perti- 
nent reading materials of all types. Those interested in education 
have undoubtedly done their share of this kind of reading. Wherever 
teachers get together, topics relating to the present crisis usually 
hold an important place in the discussions, whether these are held in 
the drawing-rooms, in the corridors of the schools, or in formal 
conventions. 

*Some of the legislation of the Seventy-third Congress is a most fertile source of materials 
for the curriculum-maker who takes the point of view expressed in this article. Fourteen new bulle- 
tins, four on the junior high school level, five on the senior high, and five on the adult, regarding 
the educational implications of some of the recent acts of Congress have been prepared by Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner of Teachers College; Professor Leon C. Marshall of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Professor Herbert B. Bruner of Teachers College; Dr. James Mendenhall, Research As- 
sociate, Lincoln School; Mr. Samuel Everett, Research Associate, Lincoln School; and Miss Pauline 


Thompson, Assistant in Research, Teachers College. A teacher's manual accompanies the series. 
(The National Crisis Series. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1933.)—Epiror. 
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Any sociologist embarking on a study of educational attitudes between 1900 
and 1933, as evidenced by the publications of the profession, would unques- 
tionably decide that educators had become relatively less interested in techniques 
and more interested in the relationship of education and social change. He 
would note too a growing minority who had come to believe that education had 
definite responsibilities over against society in helping to make social change 
understandable. He would find a few who argued that education should defi- 
nitely attempt to influence change.* 


THERE ARE MORE AND BETTER COURSES OF STUDY 


It is true also that there has been unprecedented activity in curricu- 
lum-making during the last few years. Prior to 1923 fewer than 
1,500 courses of study had been published in the United States. In ar- 
riving at the figure of 1,500 any two pages in a superintendent’s re- 
port that were labelled “Course of Study” were dignified by the name 
of course of study and counted. In a large majority of the cases 
the so-called “Courses of Study” consisted of little more than a 
listing of the pages which pupils were required to cover in their 
textbooks. As a result of the tremendous activity in the course-of- 
study construction particularly during the last five years, the Cur- 
riculum Construction Laboratory of Teachers College now has in its 
files more than 35,000 courses. If we could only substitute quality 
for quantity, our problem would probably be near solution. All too 
frequently, however, Course A is 90 per cent identical with Course B. 
Blind imitation seems to have been the guiding principle in the prep- 
aration of hundreds of courses. This is due in part to the pressure 
of time and to keeping up with the Joneses, but in part undoubtedly 
to the failure of course-of-study writers to see the real nub of the 
problem. 

Anyone comparing the courses that have been published during 
the last two or three years, however, with those produced prior to 
that time will note some decided improvements. More and better 
courses of study were issued in America in 1933 than in any preced- 
ing year. It is interesting to note that of the courses coming to the 
files of the Curriculum Construction Laboratory in the last year there 
has been a decrease in the number of arithmetic and grammar courses 
and a decided increase in the number of social studies courses and 
those in which some attempt has been made to utilize the unit or 

1 Brunner, Edmund deS., Report to Dean Russell on The Crisis Series, 1933. 
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integrated plan of teaching. In the statements of objectives many 
of the new courses of study are veering decidedly away from an 
emphasis on unrelated skills and isolated bits of concrete informa- 
tion. Instead they are seeking for broader understandings of more 
fundamental concepts, which in some cases are concerned with mod- 
ern problems. Unfortunately the content and activities do not always 
square with a sometimes rather excellent statement of objectives, but 
the relationship between aims and materials of instruction is much 
better integrated than was the case in most of the courses issued prior 
to 1930. Some of these outstanding courses are undoubtedly har. 
bingers of what our textbooks of the future ought to contain, and in 
all probability will contain. 

In spite of this widespread activity in curriculum construction and 
the noticeable improvements of our curriculum materials many de- 
cided lacks are apparent. 


COURSES OF STUDY ARE STILL DECIDEDLY INADEQUATE IN 
MANY RESPECTS 


No course of study tells with reality the story of the revolution of 
the modes of living brought about by labor-saving machines. No 
course discusses even superficially the possibility of the “successful 
merging of democracy and technology’* nor procedures by which it 
might be attained. Nowhere do we find adequate treatment of the 
problems of leisure time, which will probably assume in the future a 
tremendous importance. Curriculum-makers have dared and done 
little in the treatment of crime and divorce problems in spite of their 
extreme cruciality. Although there are belligerent nations bankrupt 
but armed to the teeth and active or incipient political revolutions in 
many parts of the world brought about by economic and social un- 
rest, our courses of study contain little that would lead the coming 
generation to an understanding of the problems concerned with world 
peace. No curriculum materials give anything like even an adequate 
description—to say nothing of a fundamental treatment—of condi- 
tions which permit millions to be unemployed and factories to be idle 
when there is an abundance of raw materials available and millions 
of people needing manufactured products. In no course do we find 
any consideration of the real import of the changes which are sweep- 
* Rugg, Harold O., The Great Technology. The John Day Company, 1933. 
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ing through America and the world, or any well-thought-out sugges- 
tions as to the possible kinds of situations the coming generation may 
have to face. 


WHEN WILL WE REALIZE THE REAL ROLE OF EDUCATION? 


While the depression has forced the realization upon the curriculum- 
maker and the teacher that something ought to be done, most of us 
fail to comprehend the important role education has to play in this 
world drama. Probably no fundamental changes will be made until, 
first, we in education fully appreciate the gravity of the situation; 
until, second, we as teachers gain a more thorough understanding 
of the fundamental problems ourselves; and, until, third, the public, 
through our guidance or otherwise, begins to sense the importance 
of attempting to give to their children a better grasp of some of 
these crucial problems than we have had in the past. 


WHEN WILL WE APPRECIATE THE GRAVITY OF THE SITUATION? 


During the current year literally thousands of schools will not be 
able to open their doors for more than a half or a third of the term. 
Tens of thousands of teachers will receive salaries in promises to 
pay or will be compelled to accept less than fifty per cent of their 
all too meager wages of three years ago. Great blocks of the cur- 
riculum, especially in the kindergarten, and in wholesome recrea- 
tional activities, will be eliminated. Literally hundreds of teachers 
have already been forced out of their former positions for budgetary 
or political reasons. If such conditions should continue or grow 
worse (God forbid!), there is little question that all of us in edu- 
cation would realize the gravity of the situation. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the circumstances of the past three years have been 
lesson enough. 


WHEN WILL WE AS TEACHERS GAIN MORE FUNDAMENTAL 
UNDERSTANDINGS OF CRUCIAL SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS? 


How far will circumstances have to force us as teachers before we 
will seriously undertake the attempt to understand the real meaning 
of some of the issues most crucial for our own welfare and that of 
our pupils? When will we be willing at least to parallel the courses 
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training us for our present specialized teaching tasks with prepara- 
tion for a more intelligent consideration of some of the problems 
that more vitally affect the lives of all human beings? Many teach. 
ers, because of requirements for certificates, degrees, or promotion, 
either do not care or lack the opportunity to take the kinds of courses 
that would give them a better understanding of modern problems; 
thousands of others, however, who wish to take such work have 
great difficulty in finding courses suited to their needs. 

Here our teacher-training institutions are definitely challenged. 
In most of these institutions we have on the one hand so-called “‘gen- 
eral” courses, such as sociology, economics, and philosophy, where 
the student can secure information and ideas regarding social and 
economic principles. On the other, we have large numbers of courses 
which have for their aim training in the teaching of specific skills 
and informations. Between these two types of courses is a large 
unexplored field. It is the no-man’s land in the teacher-training insti- 
tutions of to-day. 

The “general” courses are in the main of two kinds. In the first 
type, students will find a very formal presentation of principles, laws, 
and theories. In the general courses that are offered by the most 
progressive thinkers, however, the student learns of the great social 
and economic changes and the lag of education in respect to them. 
The student in many instances leaves the second type of general 
course with a tremendous urge to do all in his power to assist in 
making the needed corrections. He is challenged with such questions 
and statements as “Dare we reconstruct the social order?” and “It 
is the business of the schools to change the present régime.” Many 
of our most intelligent and social-minded students and teachers an- 
swer such challenges with a resounding “Of course we dare! Cer- 
tainly it is our business! But how do we go about it?” Usually 
only a few general suggestions are forthcoming as to the implications 
of the social and economic theories discussed in such classes. The 
student is told that a system of adult education is needed, that he 
must study the real problems of the day, and that he must teach 
“life” and not just ‘about life.” He answers, “I agree, but how? 
Where are the materials with which I work?” He then turns for 
help to the specific courses such as the teaching of history, geography, 
and civics. 
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Here again he finds two types of courses. One, extremely formal, 
often compels the student merely to learn a mass of facts, many of 
which will be of little use either now or later. In the other type, 
which is offered by the more progressive instructors, the student finds 
tremendous improvements over the types of courses offered ten years 
ago. Much of the material is arranged in very useful sequential 
fashion and concerns itself with the development of elements which 
form a needed background to the understanding of the important 
problems of the present day. 

For example, in preparing to teach “Transportation,” the teacher 
finds the following aids for work in the junior high school: descrip- 
tions of different transportation systems, accurate and interesting 
accounts of the history of transportation, pictures and constructive 
work in various media illustrating the different stages of transpor- 
tation, interesting literature concerned with travel, and some con- 
sideration, even though brief, of modern problems. All this is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes, but the student begins to ask himself, ‘““How, 
even through these materials, am I and my pupils to realize the goal 
of assisting in reconstructing the social and economic foundations of 
transportation? At the present time most of the units end with 
“They all lived happily ever after.” And the teacher asks himself, 
“Where can I introduce the stress and struggle that is involved, the 
manipulation and the competition that exist? Where do these units 
provide for a consideration of the number of people engaged in 
transportation, the amount and adequacy of their wages, the number 
and types of trains laid off during the depression, and the reasons 
for such acts? Why haven't they brought out the reasons for the 
lower freight rates by truck than those by rail, and for the govern- 
ment’s subsidizing the air service through mail contracts? Why 
haven’t they pointed out the working of politics in securing and hold- 
ing franchises, or considered the relative functions of local, state, 
and federal governments in regard to transportation systems? Why 
don’t they consider the number of men in transportation now un- 
employed, and the effect that this unemployment has on the grocery 
store, and, in turn, on the farmer? Why, I wonder, do they give 
such scant attention to the problem of the adequacy or inadequacy 
of railroads for our transportation needs, or to the question of 
whether or not our government should own, control, or keep its 
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hands entirely off our transportation systems?” It is true that many 
of these things are mentioned, but so much time is spent in studying 
the history of transportation that all too little is left for the consid- 
eration of issues and forces which affect living conditions to-day 
so much more vitally. 

The student is inevitably forced to the conclusion that neither “‘gen- 
eral” courses nor those offering training for specific subjects meet his 
needs. Upon turning to the outstanding courses of study for the 
public and private schools, he finds, as indicated before, little real 
help. If he is logical, he must finally conclude that the schools have 
skimmed blissfully over the surface, and left to others the treatment 
of problems that really matter. Obviously, the task of giving teach- 
ers a more adequate understanding of the important issues which 
we are now facing is so difficult and vital that it must be undertaken 
not only in the general, specific, and curriculum courses in the teacher- 
training institutions but in other adult groups and by course-of-study 
writers in public and private schools everywhere. When the prob- 
lem is attacked on such a wide front we can hope for real improve- 
ment. 


WHEN WILL PUBLIC SUPPORT BE SUFFICIENT TO ENABLE THE 
SCHOOLS TO UNDERTAKE AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM? 


The schools belong to the public. The people pay the taxes for their 
support and have a right to a voice in determining how they shall 
be run. In the main, they have not been very bashful in expressing 
themselves regarding the proper conduct of their schools. 

In 1923 Flanders found 2,200 prescriptions on the books of state 
legislatures in regard to what should and should not be taught in 
the elementary public schools alone. These laws are in the main 
the results of vigorous lobbying and campaigning on the part of 
zealous minorities. “The characteristic which is common to much 
of the legislation affecting curriculum” is “a tacit disregard of the 
laws of learning and an implicit faith in the efficacy of character 
formation by the mere exposure to ideas. Those who promote the 
sort of legislation that is found, for example, in ‘Morals’ and ‘Social 
and Ethical Outcomes’ appear to be actuated by the assumption that 
desirable habits, attitudes, and ideals can, with certainty, be imparted 
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by the written or spoken word.”* In other words, the objectives the 
public has in mind, especially in so far as they relate to abstract quali- 
ties of character, may be quite acceptable, but the means by which 
these ends should be attained as demanded by the laws are, in many 
instances, decidedly faulty. 

In spite of a few excellent laws that have been passed by legisla- 
tures, many of dangerous or doubtful character have been passed or 
have been proposed. A reading of some of the state laws as well as 
the provisions of local boards of education would indicate that their 
sponsors did little more thinking about the fundamentals of the prob- 
lems concerned than did a certain group of state legislators who, 
according to a story by the late Senator Beveridge, introduced the 
following bill: “When two trains meet at a crossing, each shall come 
to a full stop, and neither shall start until the other has completely 
passed.” On the other hand, some of the most poignant and far- 
visioned concepts regarding education in the last ten years have come 
from the pens of laymen, and ideas of deep and permanent value to 
education have found their way into the laws of the land. 

While no one can, or at least should, deny the right of the people 
to legislate regarding their own schools, it is just to demand that 
before such laws are passed the public see the picture as a whole. 
This admittedly is not easy to do. Laymen would undoubtedly ex- 
perience as much difficulty in determining curricular materials for 
public schools as schoolmen would in attempting to determine pro- 
cedures for the oil industry or to set up plans for an architect. 

Probably at no time in the history of our country have certain ele- 
ments of the public been more active in attempting to dictate the poli- 
cies and curricula of our schools than during the present crisis. In 
1932-1933 thousands of schools did not even open. Teachers’ salaries 
were cut in many instances indiscriminately. In some cases, the most 
cherished parts of the curricula, installed after years of strenuous 
effort, were wiped out in one emotional election, or at one meeting of 
a pessimistic or uninformed school board. 

Tax leagues have sprung up everywhere. Harassed by mounting 
taxes and lowered. incomes, haunted by the vision of losing their 
homes—which vision in many cases became an actuality—thousands 


* Flanders, J., “Curriculum-Making by State Legislatures.” Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, 1926, Vol. 26, Part I, pp. 407-23. 
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of people everywhere rushed to join tax leagues. They were re. 
cruited under the worthy banner of economy. 

That the efforts of the tax leagues have accomplished much in 
curtailing the wasteful expenditure of money, not only in municipal, 
state, and federal governments but in schools as well, no serious, 
impartial student of the problem will deny. On the other hand, 
the extreme exigencies of the times have forced actions in regard 
to the public schools that are not only unwarranted but extremely 
unwise. With a cry of ‘‘Down with the fads and frills! Back to the 
fundamentals!” citizens, many of whom have given scarcely a 
thought to education in the schools before, have forced such drastic 
and unthinking changes in the curriculum that in all probability it 
will take the schools years to recover. 

What have we in education done to forestall such action? Very 
little of a fundamental nature. It is true we have had our programs 
during American Education Week. We have talked at the business 
clubs, and had articles in the papers, but in nine cases out of ten, we 
have spent most of our efforts in attempting to convince the public 
how efficient our schools are. At the public meetings of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations we have been careful to put forward our best 
foot. We have displayed the handwork, the essays, and the musical 
accomplishments of our most gifted children. We have tea-ed and 
entertained our patrons and attempted to lull them into a feeling 
of complete and benumbed satisfaction regarding the schools. We 
have radioed on every occasion that all is well. This type of pro- 
gram has its place, but how many superintendents, principals, and 
teachers have been able and have dared to talk over with parents 
and the public generally the fundamental difficulties which the schools 
are facing? 

There is a story that one of the most powerful municipal organi- 
zations in the country sends out one order to all of its district pre- 
cinct leaders prior to every election. That order says, ‘Get the 
votes of five people in your district and the rest of the election will 
take care of itself.’ This shrewd political group, which except for 
scattered intervals has controlled one of America’s largest cities for 
decades, is well versed in a law of human nature that we might well 
learn, namely, if you thoroughly educate and convince the few pivotal 
individuals in any community, that community is won. 
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We cannot hope to receive the whole-hearted, intelligent, and 
informed support of our public in a crisis such as the one through 
which we are passing until we are willing and able to establish in 
every community in this country forums of earnest men and women 
who will discuss in frank and open-minded fashion the real problems 
with which education and society generally are confronted. These 
meetings will undoubtedly not be large. The high school orchestra 
will not be there. There will be no glee clubs or display of art 
posters, but a small group of serious-minded men and women will 
attempt, through an interpenetration of ideas, to discuss through 
the months and the years the things that cause crises and methods 
for arriving at remedies. Results will not be apparent immediately. 
Too few of us, if any, know the real solutions to the problems we 
face. Controversial issues, however, will be met fairly and openly. 
We will raise the question, for example, of what the fads and frills 
really are. Is it true that the formalisms and the isolated bits of 
information and technical skills which make up a large part of our 
curriculum and which have been demanded as the fundamentals by 
the great mass of our public constitute the real fundamentals of 
education? Is it not thinkable that the real fundamentals of edu- 
cation may consist of getting better understandings of the actual 
things around us—marketing, transportation, communication, un- 
employment, and other social and economic problems of vital import ? 
Is it not important to know whether or not our present form of 
government is the kind that can deal adequately with the myriad of 
problems presenting themselves for solution? Is it fundamental 
that we consider the question of whether or not we face a dictator- 
ship, at least for a while, in order to arrive at a balance which will 
enable us to set up an economy which will operate for the greatest 
good of all? WHave the tax leagues attacked the problem of deter- 
mining the most equitable method of taxation? Have they recog- 
nized that a large per cent of our wealth at present escapes taxation 
altogether or is only slightly taxed? 

These and similar questions would press for answers in the adult 
forums. Obviously we must begin where we are in establishing such 
forums. In some communities this will mean the setting up of dis- 
cussion groups for the first time. In other communities, long strides 
have already been made in the proper direction. The increase of 
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public interest in vital questions such as those stated above is one of 
the most heartening signs for education. Forum groups are being 
established by the hundreds. Such forums must be continued in. 
definitely and great care must be taken to see that the problems they 
discuss are those that are really vital, for it is through adult educa- 
tion of the right type that we shall be able to convince our public 
of the necessity of making the much needed changes in the curriculum 
and forcing the schools to take their appropriate place in society, 
The chief deterrent to the proper consideration of the problems in- 
volved on the part of both adults and pupils in the public schools is 
the lack of carefully prepared and appropriate curriculum 
materials. 


WHAT SHALL THE NEW PROGRAM BE? 


When history is written fifty years from now, there is little question 
but that the present period will rank in importance and in amount 
of change far beyond the Renaissance. If our culture is to have 
virility it must be deeply rooted in this rich civilization of our own 
time. The new program must set up a curriculum which for national 
and world, as well as for individual, reasons capitalizes the 
great wealth of opportunities which the present-day civilization 
offers. 


THE NEW PROGRAM WILL UTILIZE THE MATERIALS OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


The actual contacts with life now permitted our pupils are extremely 
meager when compared with existing opportunities. Every com- 
munity teems with interesting, available, appropriate, and educa- 
tionally valuable materials, the utilization of which the new program 
demands. ‘Acres of diamonds” are around us while within the four 
walls of our rooms we are still studying forms useful to few and 
uninteresting to many. Housing conditions, food and clothing sup- 
plies, communication and transportation, community organizations, 
as exemplified by churches, clubs, chambers of commerce, and the 
like, are replete with suggestions bearing upon some of the all-impor- 
tant problems of human relations—distribution of wealth, market- 
ing, interdependence, and recreation, to mention only a few. Ina 
study of such problems the wise teacher will so arrange his program 
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that pupils will have opportunities of coming into direct contact with 
actual elements of the problem in the local community. 


THE NEW PROGRAM WILL UTILIZE CONCRETE ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND NOT TREAT ABSTRACT THEORIES 


It would be foolish to argue that the abstract and intricate theories 
and laws involved in many of these social and economic problems 
should be presented to children. This is neither desirable nor neces- 
sary. Literally hundreds of important elements of some of the more 
fundamental theories can be assimilated with ease and interest by 
pupils of various age and grade levels, provided proper curriculum 
materials are in the hands of able teachers. For example, the theme 
of interdependence when considered in connection with the intricate 
phases of the relationship of nations could not be understood by 
pupils in the elementary schools, but certain fundamental ideas re- 
garding interdependence can be understood by even first and second 
grade children when supported by familiar illustrations such as the 
mutual interdependence of the physician and the family, the grocer 
and the farmer, the coal dealer and the miner. 

In the junior and senior high schools some of the more difficult 
elements of interdependence as illustrated by the interests of the 
different groups for which the NRA codes were drafted are suitable 
for discussion and study. The new program would not exclude read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, but would ask the question ““Why not 
read, write, and figure about things that matter ?”’ 

Making such a course of study is fraught with difficulties—difi- 
culties which demand that the curriculum-maker face traditions of 
years’ standing, deep-seated bias and prejudices, vested subject mat- 
ter and commercial interests, and his own undeveloped techniques 
for collecting and utilizing proper experiences and materials. There 
is also the danger that we may in our procedures confuse the ulti- 
mate goal with the immediate prospects. There are those in our 
profession and out who believe that our only real hope lies in making 
immediate radical changes in the curriculum materials available. 

In a vast majority of our schools teachers and administrators, 
harassed by the pressure of sorely vexed taxpayers, would find it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, immediately to change the cur- 
riculum completely. On the other hand, tremendous forward strides 
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can be made in almost any community by informed and capable schoo] 
leaders in incorporating a consideration of many phases of these 
world problems in present subject matter set-ups as well as through 
the introduction of certain larger and more inclusive fields such as 
the social studies. Even in this kind of program, which many would 
accept as only half a loaf, we shall have to hearten ourselves to the 
gradual elimination of at least thirty to fifty per cent of the content 
now used in the average American school and the substitution there- 
for of materials and activities which bear directly upon the solution 
of problems with which we are faced to-day and probably will be 
confronted to-morrow. 

The need for the construction and installation of these kinds of 
curriculum materials calls for a new education on the part of all of 
us. It forces our teachers and course-of-study makers to a breadth 
of reading, travel, and experience which has never before been 
thought necessary or possible. It demands from school leaders 
everywhere courageous, ingenious, and well-balanced thinking. The 
call is so urgent and challenging, however, that we in education should 
accept it with immediacy and vigor. 


[Part One of this article appeared in the December number.] 
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NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


STUDY OUTLINES IN PHYSICS* 


CONSTRUCTION AND EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION 


HIS study represents a practical 

attempt to increase the efficiency of 
high school physics teaching, especially 
in respect to the development of valu- 
able concomitants, such as_ effective 
study habits, problem-seeking and prob- 
lem-solving attitudes, and attitudes of 
interest and satisfaction in the course, 
as well as factual and conceptual learn- 


The foundation work for the study 
consisted of the definition and _inte- 
grated compilation of the general aims 
and specific subject-matter objectives of 
the course, these being tabulated in such 
a way as to bring out their larger mean- 
ings and also to make them convenient 
for reference. The Study Outlines were 
then constructed in the specific endeavor 
to apply the laws of learning to the at- 
tainment of these defined objectives. 
Thus the objectives were formulated in- 
to direct questions in terms of life situ- 
ations, and these questions were then 
grouped into units and problems and 
arranged in outline form. The re- 
sulting Study Outlines were mimeo- 
graphed and bound to fit the pupils’ 
notebooks. 


THE TEACHING EXPERIMENT 


The experimental evaluation of the 
Study Outlines was conducted with 850 
pupils under seventeen teachers in nine 
high schools of Los Angeles, California. 
The classes were grouped into three 
types: (1) the Outline group, consist- 
ing of classes who used the Study Out- 
lines; (2) the non-Outline group, con- 
sisting of classes who had the same 
teachers as the Outline group, were 
paired pupil-by-pupil with that group, 
and were taught in exactly the same way 
except that they did not use the Study 
Outlines; and (3) the Outside Control 
group, composed of classes whose teach- 
ers were not familiar with the Outlines, 
and who simply gave the tests for com- 
parison. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the attempt to ascertain any con- 
comitant outcomes of the experiment, 
three different types of measures were 
used: standardized objective tests, essay 
tests, and questionnaires on habits and 
attitudes. The entire consistency of the 
results from all three of these sources 


- is unusually strong evidence that the 


* By Jesse Wittiams Cremensen, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 


tions to Education, No. 553. 
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Study Outlines produced real and 
measurable differences, and warrants the 
conclusion that challenging, direct ques- 
tions arranged in outline form may be 
used to great advantage as a teaching 
device. More specifically, the results 
show that (1) study outlines of this type 
are effective in producing more factual 
learning, such as that measured by new- 
type tests, and also conceptual learning, 
such as becomes evident when pupils are 
merely asked to write on a given topic; 
(2) the use of such study outlines tends 
to develop the habit of seeking and ex- 
pressing causal explanations of scientific 
phenomena, which may be considered one 
definable phase of the “problem-solving 
attitude” or the “scientific attitude”; 
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(3) the effects mentioned in (1) and 


(2) may be attributed to the more effec. 
tive study habits shown to be developed 


by the use of the Study Outlines; (4) — 


the Study Outlines are more effective 
than usual methods of teaching physics 
in producing an attitude of interest in 
common scientific phenomena; (5) this 


form of assignment results in a clearer | 


and broader idea of the scope and organ- 
ization of the course and a greater satis- 
faction in it; (6) the use of the Study 
Outlines tends to improve teaching as 
well as learning; and (7) study outlines 
could be used to standardize the work in 
various schools in the same school system 
and at the same time would raise that 
standard. 


LEADERSHIP AMONG HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS* 


HIS study is primarily concerned 
with diversities and _ similarities 
among the group of high school pupils 
who were selected by fellow pupils for 
positions of leadership, and with impli- 
cations for more effective use of the ex- 
tra-class program for improving the edu- 
cative experiences of those leaders. The 
investigation is introduced by a chapter 
on the theory of leadership and a survey 
of the literature on leadership. The 
following questions are involved in the 
study: 
1. What are some of the character- 
istics of pupils selected for positions of 
leadership ? 
2. What experiences have leaders had 
in the various activities of the extra- 
class program? 


3. Through what channels are major 
positions of leadership reached? 

4. What values seem to be attached to 
pupil-leadership experiences? 


5. What are the implications for the — 


improvement of the extra-class program 
from the standpoint of increasing the 


educative experiences of individual pupil — 


leaders ? 

The data were obtained from case 
studies of 259 pupil leaders in the Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and from literature on leadership. 

Since leadership is a continuum, rang- 
ing from the most important positions of 
leadership to the leadership of a very 
small group of two or three persons, a 
comparison between pupils of different 
degrees of leadership was used rather 


* By Marion Brown, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 559. 
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than a comparison of leaders and non- 
leaders. 

The pupil leaders were divided into 
three groups on the basis of importance 
of the organization, size of following, 
and effectiveness of leadership. Com- 
parisons between‘the groups of pupil 
leaders were made with respect to 
age, I.Q., health, scholarship, subject 
preferences, socio-economic background, 
leisure-time activities, hobbies, and par- 
ticipation in extra-class activities. 

The case studies of the leaders were 
examined from the following stand- 
points: 

1. Patterns of leadership found among 
pupils holding positions of leadership in 
the high school. 

2. Progression in positions of leader- 
ship. 
3. Values attached to leadership ex- 
periences. 

4. Implications for improvement of the 
extra-class program. 


FINDINGS 


Of the group of leaders studied, 90 
per cent enter institutions of higher 
learning as compared with 67 per cent 
of all graduates. In intelligence and 
scholarship the leaders exceeded the 
average of the school as a whole. They 
came from homes of relatively high oc- 
cupational status, and over 95 per cent 
were American-born, of American-born 
parentage. For the most part they chose 
college preparatory subjects, and their 
vocational plans indicated that they ex- 
pected to enter business or professional 
work. 

In spite of their superiority with re- 
spect to certain specific qualities, student 
leaders are by no means a homogeneous 
group. They differ in personal qualities, 
in diversity of interests, both in school 
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and out, in degree of leadership, in variety 
of means by which they become leaders, 
and in the different values which they 
themselves attach to their experiences as 
leaders. They represent every class in 
high school, they vary in age from 15 to 
19.5, and their parents’ occupations 
range from day labor to diplomatic 
service. Physically the group represents 
both those whose records show no physi- 
cal defects and those whose handicaps re- 
quire adjustments in daily school pro- 
gram. 

Leaders in more prominent positions 
had greater diversity of experience and 
interest as shown by hobbies, employment, 
use of leisure time, and membership in 
organizations outside of school than those 
in less prominent positions. 

The leaders had a wide variety of ex- 


" periences in all types of extra-curricular 


activities, and in no case did pupils ob- 
tain important positions without a variety 
of experiences previous to their selection 
for positions. Within the leader group 
there seems to be a selective process by 
which pupils tend to choose, for the im- 
portant positions, more gifted pupils with 
more diversified “experiences. 

The study of the advantages and dis- 
advantages which accrued to the indi- 
vidual pupil as a result of his leader- 
ship experiences indicated that the ad- 
vantages were more numerous and 
seemingly more significant than the dis- 
advantages. 

The implications of the study are: (1) 
That pupils holding positions of leader- 
ship in the high school extra-class pro- 
gram should be studied as individyals, 
and that they should receive guidance in 
the selection of their activities in terms 
of their interests, needs, and abilities. 
(2) That the extra-curricular program 
should be adaptable to the needs of in- 
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dividual leaders. To that end, it should 
be flexible; it should provide opportuni- 
ties for the individual leader to initiate; 
it should provide variety in the size of 


groups, in demands upon the abilities of 
leaders, and in content; and it should 
provide for progression of experiences 
for the individual leader. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ENRICHMENT TO SUPERIOR 
CHILDREN IN THE TYPICAL CLASSROOM* 


HE problem of supplying the needs 

of superior children has been a diffi- 

cult one to solve except by the special 

class method which is subjected to seri- 

ous attack on the grounds of the social 

situation created and the cost involved. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 

velop a technique which would place 

the solution of this problem within the 
limitations of the typical classroom. 

Complete self-administering instruc- 
tion units were compiled. They supplied 
directions, references, objectives, and 
guiding questions to stimulate thinking. 
Check tests were placed at logical sec- 
tions throughout, and each unit was suf- 
ficiently long to supply work for a se- 
mester. 

Nine schools from the rural school to 
the Junior High School were selected 
so as to cross section the type of school 
in operation and these were cross sec- 
tioned by using grades three, five, and 
seven. 

One thousand one hundred and eighty- 
eight pupils were given the National In- 
telligence Test and the New Stanford 
Achievement Test. Three hundred and 
forty with an I.Q. of 110 or better and 
an E.Q. of 100 or better were selected 
for the study and divided into two 


equivalent groups—the Experimental 
Group and the Control Group. 

The Experimental Group was re- 
leased from recitation approximately 38 
per cent of the time. The children com- 
prising this group were permitted to 
work on the units during this time and 
at any other time which was available 
and convenient. The Control Group 
continued its regular class work. 


An Inventory Test on the subject mat-’ 


ter of the units was given to both 
groups at the beginning of the study as 
was a Final Test at the end. All the 
pupils were tested with another form of 
the New Stanford Achievement Test at 
the conclusion of the study. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Two sets of conclusions were drawn— 
one based on the subjective judgments 
of the teachers participating and the 
other on objective data. 

The conclusions drawn from the sub- 
jective data were that: (1) the work 
interested the pupils; (2) it was at- 
tacked with vigor; (3) it did not occupy 
most of the spare time of the pupils; 
(4) it made no particular difference in 
the pupil’s interest in school; (5) it was 
attractive enough to create a desire to 


* By J. Evcar Dransrietp, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 558. 
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do more; (6) it did not require much 
driving or urging; (7) it was not diffi- 
cult to administer; (8) it was enough 
worthwhile to warrant an endless num- 
ber of units; (9) it offers one solution 
for providing for individual differences; 
(10) it will promote good work habits; 
(11) it will promote suspended judg- 
ment and investigation rather than snap 
judgment; (12) it did not unbalance the 
remainder of the class. 

The conclusions based on the objective 
data are that: (1) the technique is well 
within the time and effort of the typical 
classroom teacher; (2) the recitation 
time of the superior pupils can be re- 
duced in one or more specific subjects 
without injury to their regular studies 
and with profit in the enrichment work; 
(3) thé total time assigned the pupils to 
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follow this technique was comparatively 
small; (4) the length of time during 
which the study was conducted was suffi- 
ciently long to insure a satisfactory de- 
gree of accuracy in the conclusions 
found; (5) enrichment offered through 
this technique is administratively possi- 
ble in the present typical classroom unit 
and obviates the necessity of classifica- 
tion or the withdrawing of superior chil- 
dren from their social unit to form spe- 
cial classes; (6) enrichment units should 
be available in large numbers covering 
many fields of learning and vocations; 
(7) the needs of the superior pupil 
should be determined as early as possible 
and a course of enrichment laid out to 
cover his entire school career, making 
such adjustments as are necessary as he 
proceeds through the grades. 


MATHEMATICAL DIFFICULTIES OF STUDENTS 
OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS* 


HIS study aims to determine the 

mathematical concepts and_ skills 
needed in a beginning course in educa- 
tional statistics, to ascertain the common 
mathematical difficulties of students of 
statistics, to indicate the relationship be- 
tween mathematical ability and success 
in statistics, and to suggest measures for 
mitigating difficulties of a mathematical 
nature. 

Determination of the essential mathe- 
matical concepts and skills necessitated a 
careful examination of the contents of 
six widely used textbooks of educational 
statistics and the solution of almost a 
hundred statistical problems. The more 


important of the computational skills 
were embodied in a test which was ad- 
ministered to approximately a thousand 
students of statistics. Tests were then 
scored, and the errors were tabulated. 
In addition to computational errors a 
number of other mathematical difficul- 
ties were noted during a six weeks’ 
period of observation of four classes in 
elementary educational statistics. Scores 
on the computation test were correlated 
against students’ final marks in statistics 
as were the data which were obtained 
on students’ formal mathematical train- 
ing and the scores on certain standard 
tests. 


*By Ratepx Brown, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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FINDINGS 


The student of elementary statistics en- 
counters a number of important mathe- 
matical concepts, including some con- 
cepts ordinarily first encountered in the 
study of the calculus. With a few ex- 
ceptions, however, the treatment of these 
concepts in statistics texts appears to be 
well within the understanding of one 
familiar with high school mathematics. 
Computational skills of arithmetic and 
of elementary algebra only were re- 
quired in the solution of one hundred 
statistical problems. 

The most frequently missed items of 
the computation test were those that 
called for observing the conventional or- 
der of algebraic operations, locating the 
decimal point in a square root, and, less 
frequently, in a square and in a quotient, 
reading a table in reverse order, inter- 
polating in a table, evaluating a formula, 
solving for a different letter a formula 
containing radicals, plotting a point from 
given co-ordinates, reading values from 
a graph, and writing the equation of a 
straight line. Other errors arose from 
confusing algebraic signs, rounding off 
approximate numbers incorrectly, neg- 
lecting to check numerical operations, 
omitting a step in an exercise, forgetting 
to complete an exercise, and ignoring the 
printed directions. 

Some other mathematical difficulties 
noted during lectures and class discus- 
sions were: inability to follow a mathe- 
matical proof, difficulty in thinking in 
symbolic terms, failure to grasp new 
meanings attached to familiar forms, 
misinterpretation of graphs, confusion of 
variables and unknowns, misapprehen- 
sion regarding the nature of sampling 
constants, irritation from undefined 
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terms and arbitrary statements of rela- 
tionship, and difficulties due to incon- 
sistencies in symbolism, definition, and 
procedure. 

The correlations between final marks 
in statistics and scores on the computa- 
tion test (median r=.44), semester 
hours of mathematical training (median 
r = .30), and certain other measures of 
mathematical ability indicate that mathe- 
matical competence is an important fac- 
tor—although by no means the sole 
factor—in determining success in the 
statistics course. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Rigid mathematical prerequisites for the 
beginning statistics course are undesira- 
ble in that they would exclude from the 
course many students capable of profit- 
ing from the work. The sectioning of 
classes upon the basis of mathematical 
ability offers possibilities for improving 
instruction in those institutions where 
enough students are enrolled in statistics 
to warrant such a division of classes. 
Elimination of certain less essential 
topics from the statistics course would 
permit the more intensive treatment of 
the remaining topics. 

In some classes a shift of emphasis 
from computation to interpretation seems 
desirable, with the postponement of the 
more advanced methods of computation 
until a later course. The effectiveness 
of graphical methods in clearing up ob- 
scure statistical concepts indicates the 
possibilities of a much wider use of these 
methods. 

Students deficient in the elements of 
arithmetic and algebra should have 
placed in their hands drill materials de- 
signed to correct the errors previously 
noted. 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


and, as every such institution must, permi 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


its each member 


From the New York Times— 
More State Aid to Schools Urged* 


An increase in State aid for education 
in accordance with statutory provisions 
for such funds is recommended in a re- 
port submitted to Governor Lehman by 
a committee which he appointed last July 
to study public education costs. 

Governor Lehman appointed the com- 
mittee of men and women interested in 
education to make the study and deter- 
mine whether further economies could 
be made without reducing the necessary 
standards of education. Charles C. Bur- 
lingham was appointed chairman. 

The Governor pointed out at the time 
that the cost of education was the largest 
item of expenditure not only in the State 
budget but in those of its political sub- 
divisions. For several years State aid 
to the schools was more than $100,000,- 
000 annually. The General Education 
Board, the Altman Foundation, and the 
New York Foundation placed $10,000 
at the disposal of the committee to de- 
fray the cost of the study. 

“The large share which the State as- 
sumes in the support of education affects 
the question of economy indirectly,” says 


* Note: The New York Committee on School 
Costs, appointed in July by Governor Lehman, 
reported recently to the Governor. Members 
of the committee included the following per- 


sons from Teachers College: Dean William F. 


Russell, Dr. George D. Strayer and Mrs. Jo- 
seph R. Swan. 


the report. “The expenditures are made 
by the localities. The exact amount of 
State aid to be granted to the localities 
does not bear so much on the amount 
to be spent or saved as on the way in 
which the expenses shall be met and by 
what form of taxation. 

“The amount of State aid is not pri- 
marily a question of economy. It is a 
question of who is to pay the bill. More 
children are going to school each year. 
The local property tax is raising less 
money. The committee recommends 
that the bill for education be paid more 
largely from State revenues and less 
from local taxes on property.” 

The committee, except for one mem- 
ber, is unanimous in its recommenda- 
tions, except in relation to the amount 
of State aid. A considerable majority 
of the committee believes the State 
should return to the full statutory pro- 
vision, while a minority holds that the 
appropriation for 1934-35 should be 
about the same as for the fiscal year 
1932-33 and for the current year. 

The majority felt that unless the State 
continued to grant the full statutory 
amount, many of the poorer districts 
would be unable to maintain their 
schools at the present level. It is urged 
by the majority that the 10 per cent cut 
in State aid last year be restored and 
that the 1934-35 appropriation meet full 
statutory provisions. The report goes 
on: 
“The majority has come to its conclu- 
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sion for the following reasons: In 1932- 
33 approximately $102,000,000 was dis- 
tributed to the local communities on the 
basis of the cost of the educational mini- 
mum program measured by the number 
of teaching units required and the abil- 
ity of the community to pay measured by 
the sum raised by a 60-cent tax upon 
each $1,000 of taxable property. 

“In 1933-34 the number of pupils had 
increased, the value of taxable property 
had decreased, and in order to meet the 
full statutory requirements a much 
larger sum would have been needed. It 
was decided, however, owing to economic 
difficulties, that there could be no in- 
crease in the appropriation, and a flat 
cut of 10 per cent was made. 

“Unfortunately, this cut did not fall 
evenly. The effect was to penalize the 
poorer districts. “There are school dis- 
tricts in the State which have been un- 
able to meet their operating expenses 
during the current year because of the 
severity of the cut in State aid. 

“The year 1934-35 will see another 
large increase in pupils, particularly in 
the high schools and technical schools, 
owing to unemployment of young work- 
ers and the operation of the codes. It 
will also see continued reduction in local 
assessments. ‘These changes will further 
increase the disparities in the distribution 
of State funds, if State aid is to be 
‘pegged’ at the amount fixed for the cur- 
rent year. 

“Consequently, the majority believes 
that State aid should under no conditions 
violate the principle of equality and 
should be granted to the localities strictly 
according to the formula suggested by 
the Friedsam committee and enacted in 
the school law. 

“The majority believes that, because 
of the difficulties of tax collections on 
real estate, it would be unwise to grant 
less money to New York, Buffalo, and 
other cities. They have made large 
economies—they must make more—but 
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these savings should go to the further 
reduction of taxes on real estate. 

“Accordingly, the majority arrives at 
the conclusion that the full statutory 
provisions should be met. 

“The minority accepts the premises on 
which the majority has based its con- 
clusions, but is of opinion that, in 
view of the condition of the State's 
finances and the situation of the taxpay- 
ers, an increase in State aid for the year 
1934-35 beyond that of the current year 
is unwarranted.” 

With the exception of New York 
City, where salaries of personnel are 
fixed by statute, the committee notes, ex- 
penditures for education are within the 
power of local authorities. The com- 
mittee also notes that the State may 
stimulate or assist local economies by 
recommendation or supervision of the 
State Education Department and also by 
legislation. 

Many economies could be effected in 
school building construction without af- 
fecting efficiency, the committee believes, 
noting that seven out of ten systems of 
mechanical ventilation installed in New 
York schools have been found upon ex- 
amination not to be in use. 

Schools that have adopted adequate 
budgetary practices and better business 
administration have been able to save 
money, the committee points out. It be- 
lieves it unnecessary for a school board 
to pay a salary to a treasurer or em- 
ploy counsel on an annual retainer. Sci- 
entific studies, the committee says, show 
that increasing the size of classes does 
not necessarily decrease efficiency. 

“We deplore,” the committee says, 
however, “the unwise practice of elimi- 
nating subjects such as art and music, 
of omitting kindergartens, of failing to 
provide health service and lunches, and 
of attempting to get along without ex- 
pert supervision. 

“We should prefer to see classes in- 
creased in size, to see teachers adopt a 
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heavier program of teaching, even to see 
salaries further cut, than to deprive 
children of a well-rounded education and 
an equal opportunity.” 

Discussing possible economies through 
legislation, the committee says: 

“The greatest of all long-term econo- 
mies would be the redistricting of the 
State. Units of attendance, administra- 
tion and taxation should be sufficiently 
large to eliminate small expensive classes 
and make possible efficient professional 
and business administration. 

“The Education Law should be re- 
codified. A real economy could be ef- 
fected if the collection of taxes and the 
dating of payments of grants from the 
State were better adjusted to the needs 
of the schools. It would be a consider- 
able saving to local school boards if they 
could place their insurance with the 
State.” 

The committee believes that education 
must “prepare our people for the duties 
of citizenship” and “attack the prob- 
lems caused by the extended leisure, the 
unemployment, the quick tempo, the di- 
vision of labor, the high standards of 
life and the plenty economy of the Power 


Age 


e must continue to offer equal op- 
portunity to the children of New York,” 
the report adds. “This means that every 
effort must be made to continue the 
principle of providing that the burden 
fall equally upon all parts of the State, 
and that administrative practices, meth- 
ods of teaching, and subjects taught 
should be adjusted to the needs of all 
classes, groups, and types of children. 

“Owing to the new demands made 
upon the schools, it is imperative that 
we strengthen all educational institutions 
that help to point the way to the future. 
This means that we need a strong De- 
partment of Education at Albany, and 
adequate support of higher education 
and research in the natural and social 
sciences.” 


The members of the committee that 
made the study, besides Mr. Burlingham, 


are as follows: 


H. P. Aikman Livingston Farrand 

Leo Arnstein S. S. Goldwater 

Christopher Baldy Peter Grimm 

Murray Bartlett Mrs. Betty Hawley 

Mrs. Frances H. Mrs. R. Johnson 
Blake Ralph Jonas 

Mrs. A. E. Brigden Paul Klapper 


John S. Burke C. E. Ladd 

Samuel Cahan Mrs. Henry God- 
Douglas Campbell dard Leach 
Samuel P. Capen Enos Lee 

Mrs. E. C. Carter G. William Magley 
Guy Cheney Charles S$. McCain 


Richard S. Childs Kenneth O’Brien 
Mrs. Arthur O. William F. Russell 


Choate Mrs. Nathan Straus, 
Lewis L. Delafield, Jr. 

Jr. Mrs. Arthur Sulz- 
Fred J. Douglas berger 
Miss Martha L. Mrs. Joseph R. Swan 


Draper C. R. White 
Edward R. Eastman John W. Withers 
Arvie Eldred 


From the New York Times— 


$1,000,000,000 in Aid to Schools 
Urged 


Four hundred representatives of forty 
educational organizations, meeting re- 
cently in the Horace Mann Auditorium 
of Teachers College, adopted a resolu- 
tion asserting that “the very existence 
of the American public school system is 
at stake” and urging Federal appropria- 
tion of “at least $1,000,000,000” to 
remedy this situation. 

The resolution was addressed to Dr. 
George F. Zook, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, who was one of 
the speakers at the meeting. Other 
speakers were Dr. C. M. Hirst, presi- 
dent of Teachers College Student Coun- 
cil, which sponsored the meeting, who 
presided; Dean William F. Russell of 
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Teachers College, and Dr. George D. 
Strayer, professor of education at Teach- 
ers College. 

“More than 2,200,000 children of 
school age are already deprived of edu- 
cational opportunity,” the resolution as- 
serted. “Nearly 2,000 rural schools 
failed to open this fall. Free public 
high schools are being abandoned. In 
hundreds of counties school terms are 
being drastically shortened. One in 
every three American teachers is now re- 
ceiving less than $750 per year. Thou- 
sands of teachers are receiving no sal- 
ary at all.” 

Dean Russell held that the break- 
down in the educational system was at- 
tributable “not to lack of ambition on 
the part of the American people, but to 
certain economic and political con- 
siderations wherein masses of wealth 
have moved into highly concentrated 
areas. 

“Federal aid to education was sanc- 
tioned in early American history and in 
the policies of Jefferson, Madison, Jack- 
son, Clay, Lincoln, and other great lead- 
ers,” Dean Russell continued. “It would 
not result in control of the subject 
matter being taught, and it was essen- 
tial if the citizens of the future were 
not to be robbed of their right to 
education. 

“The crisis in education is a matter 
of more than local and more than state 
concern,” said Professor Strayer. “The 
denial of opportunity for education in 
any area is a menace to the well-being 
of our nation. We cannot segregate ig- 
norance. We cannot hope to continue to 
enjoy the blessings of liberty without 
providing the only basis upon which it 
is possible to maintain a democratic 
government—the education of all our 
people.” 

Upon motion from the floor the audi- 
ence took a rising vote of confidence in 
President Roosevelt. 


From the New York Sun— 


Curriculum Experiments Urged 


Experiments leading to the creation of 
a type of secondary school that will be 
adequate to meet the needs of modern 
youth are discussed by Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, director of the School of Educa- 
tion of Teachers College, in his annual 
report. 

According to Dr. Mort, the American 
high school must be re-created and its 
curriculum revised if it is to serve new 
conditions in a satisfactory manner. He 
cites the experiments now being con- 
ducted at the Horace Mann School and 
the Lincoln School, declaring that they 
are a “challenging beginning in the .at- 
tack on the problem of developing sec- 
ondary education to meet the needs of 
the whole range of American youth.” 

“It may be confidently hoped,” Dr. 
Mort reports, “that these considerations 
will lead to a more careful appraisal of 
the contributions not only of the present 
subject matter and teaching methods, 
but of the newer activities of the school 
to the needs of the great mass of stu- 
dents. 

“Among the problems that are in- 
volved would seem to be plans for re- 
ducing the Carnegie unit requirements 
for graduation so as to reduce the load 
of the pupils which, owing to the new 
activities, has gradually increased over a 
period of years. The implications of 
such an appraisal may be colossal for 
the great mass of American youth. The 
financial implications would also seem 
to be tremendous.” 

In its efforts to contribute toward re- 
organization of the secondary school pro- 
gram, Teachers College is making sig- 
nificant changes in its own work, Dr. 
Mort discloses. For one thing, it has 
developed closer coéperation than ever 
before with teachers employed in schools 
of the metropolitan area. Furthermore, 
in its plans for the coming year Teach- 


oo 
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ers College has appointed five planning 
committees and ten special advisers to 
examine the College’s courses for 
teachers. 


From the New York Herald- 


Tribune— 


Where to Go in Spare Time 
Listed in Book 


The Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
with Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, of the Wha- 
len Committee on the Study of Leisure, 
has recently published a survey of New 
York City’s resources for the use of 
spare time, containing a list of more than 
1,000 points of interest in the metro- 
politan area. 

The study is entitled Spend Your 
Time, and gives a classified list of spots 
of interest “for individuals in New 
York.” The members of the editorial 
board, aside from Mrs. Reis, include 
Dr. Paul R. Hanna, of the Lincoln 
School; Mrs. Samuel L. Kuhn, Mrs. 
Henry Goddard Leach, Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., Mrs. Herman Mosen- 
thal, Mrs. Laurence Rossbach, Mrs. 
Hugh Grant Straus, and Mrs. Arthur D. 
Whitman. 

Among the items listed are the arts, 
drama and dance, music, libraries, sci- 
ence, radio education, historic interest, 
civic institutions, transportation, commu- 
nication and commerce, parks, play- 
ground and athletic facilities, stamps, 
coins and photography, and supplemen- 
tary references. 

A person with more diverse interests 
may also find information about anthol- 
ogy, archeology, ballet dancing, boat 
building, camping, ethnology, designing, 
Egyptian art, early American furniture, 
gardening, Greek dancing, horticulture, 
Irish art, jewelry making, livestock, ma- 
rine life, mimicry, mural work, naviga- 
tion, numismatics, paleontology, phila- 


telics, public health, sand pits, teacher 
training, or zodlogy. 

According to Dr. Hanna, the city’s re- 
sources offer both student and layman 
the best laboratory in the world. Hun- 
dreds of places of value and amusement 
may be visited without cost, he said. 

“Whether the individual lives in New 
York or comes from out of town,” said 
Dr. Hanna, “this survey on the use of 
leisure should prove highly significant. 
Without a question, New York City is 
the finest educational center in the 
world. Unfortunately, most New York- 
ers fail to take advantage of these op- 
portunities.” 

Mrs. Reis asserts that the work ac- 
complished by the survey may prove to 
be of great value in aiding the program 
set forth by the Recovery Administra- 
tion. 

“The problem of utilizing an increas- 
ing amount of leisure time in a satisfac- 
tory manner has become a matter of 
grave importance,” she says. “Modern 
power and technology directed by a new 
economic theory and practice, as devel- 
oped in the National Recovery Act, may 
continue to shorten the proportion of 
man’s time to be spent upon his liveli- 
hood, lengthen that portion which he 
spends in enjoying the fruits of his la- 
bors. Cultural and recreational pur- 
suits, therefore, take on an added sig- 
nificance both for the school and for the 
individual. 

“This generation believes it witnesses 
the close of an epoch in which only a 
small minority of the population could 
afford leisure, for leisure has always im- 
plied a substantial accumulation of eco- 
nomic goods. For the masses life meant 
‘going to work to get the money to get 
the food to get the strength to go to 
work to get the money to get the food.’ 

“Even children in large numbers were 
slaves to an economic machine which 
permitted neither time nor effort for 
play. Leisure time, whether for child 
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or adult, has always been devoted chiefly 
to physical relaxation. Although this 
past era of social reforms encouraged 
the establishment of varied recreational 
facilities—such as bathing beaches, parks, 
and playing fields—and provided a num- 
ber of cultural opportunities, today the 
paramount problem lies in educating a 
larger public to an intelligent use of 
these facilities.” 


From the New York Herald- 
Tribune— 


Teachers College Plans Camp 
Training Course 


New College, an experimental branch of 
Teachers College, announced the forma- 
tion of a camp for high school boys and 
girls as a further step in the develop- 
ment of its teacher training system. The 
camp will be an integral part of the 
college community, established a year 
ago near Waynesville, N. C., and will 
be opened on June 17, 1934, under the 
direction of Miss Mildred Bruckheimer. 

“In planning the new children’s camp, 
an effort has been made to develop a 
program which will carry out the best 
well-established principles of progressive 
educational and group work,” Dr. Paul 
M. Limbert, associate at New College, 
explained. “The boys and girls will help 
to make important decisions regarding 
the camp program and will have a great 
deal of freedom in choosing activities 
related to their special interest. 

“This camp is not considered by the 
directors as a vacation in the sense of 
a relief from educational pursuits, but 
as the continuation of a child’s educa- 
tional program under conditions of ab- 
sorbing interest and stimulating intel- 
lectual and social enrichment. After a 
summer’s experience in this camp a child 
should return not only in excellent 
health but also with a new enthusiasm 


for his school work and a marked im- 
provement in his ability to get along 
happily with other people.” 

The camp will be limited to fifty boys 
and girls, all of whom will be afforded 
opportunities for any necessary special 
tutoring. 


From the Bronx Home News— 


Columbia Professor Urges Teach- 
ers to Take Leadership If They 
Would Solve Social Crisis 


Teachers should assume “fearless and 
intelligent leadership” in helping this 
country solve its social and economic 
crisis, Dr. James F. Hosic, professor of 
education at Teachers College, declared 
in a study entitled “The Call to Leader- 
ship.” 

Dr. Hosic urged educators and school 
administrators to adopt a progressive at- 
titude toward current problems, and not 
be bound by traditional reactionary 
ideas. He denounced teachers who 
“have become enamoured of big busi- 
ness” and cling to the educational stand- 
ards of the eighteenth century. 

“The social crisis demands fearless 
and intelligent leadership,” he asserted. 
“The educational world is hindered from 
doing its part by divided counsels. At a 
time when there should be a united front 
opposed to ignorant and selfish attacks 
upon the schools, energy is wasted within 
the camp. 

“The causes of this condition are the 
same as those operative in the social 
world outside. The conservatives are 
afraid of innovations and oppose experi- 
ment. They would maintain the status 
quo. The progressives welcome change 
and believe in thoroughgoing reconstruc- 
tion. The two positions are incom- 
patible. 

“The genuine advancement of educa- 
tion in the past thirty years is due not 
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primarily to a passion for facts, but to 
a passion for social service. The leader- 
ship the country needs to-day is a leader- 
ship which recognizes the limitations of 
a social system built on laissez faire and 
the fallacies of a closed system of mathe- 
matical science. 

“Research is needed, but it must be 
guided by a sense of value which its en- 
ergies cannot furnish. It would be a 
national calamity if education should 
turn wholeheartedly to the ways of busi- 
ness just at a time when business is en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle to set its 
own house in order. 

“Our part as educators is to be lead- 
ers. That’s what we are paid for. But 
if we don’t broaden ourselves it will be a 
case of the blind leading the blind. We 
must get down with the people if we 
want to do anything with this brother- 
hood business.” 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


College Education Raked Over 
Coals by Students 


College education recuperated from 
evaluation by college students, and Pro- 
fessor William H. Kilpatrick of Teach- 
ers College took bows recently for hav- 
ing engineered a bit of propaganda for 
the “progressive” theory of education at 
the closing session of the Progressive 
Education Association in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 

Twenty young men and women, un- 
dergraduates in as many colleges in this 
section of the country, participated in a 
round-table “evaluation of the liberal 
arts education,” presided over by Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick. When they were 
through evaluating, few things about col- 
leges had escaped the critical attention 
of one or another of the students. 

Professor Kilpatrick stood amid the 


tattered fragments of curricula and in- 
timated that the victory had gone to pro- 
gressive education. The undergradu- 
ates, he indicated, had demonstrated a 
point of the “progressive” doctrine by 
arguing each for the animating creed of 
his or her own college. 

“These young people have spoken 
ably. They have run the whole gamut 
of educational thought. But,” he 
chuckled, “the thoughts were not theirs, 
but those of the colleges they represent.” 

The attacks began as soon as discus- 
sion opened. 

Peter Rhodes, Columbia: “Liberal 
arts colleges not only neglect to teach us 
what modern life is, but how to fit into 
it.” 

Miss Marion Schenk, Skidmore: 
“Furthermore, they don’t awaken intel- 
lectual curiosity. We cram for facts. 
Most students are intellectually very 
dull, doing only the required work, and 
they are not stimulated to go further.” 

Miss Olga Wester, Connecticut Col- 
lege: “Colleges generally don’t even 
teach facts well.” 

At this point adherents of “tradi- 
tional” and “progressive” education be- 
gan to take sides. 

Mr. Rhodes: “The usual college ac- 
tivities don’t provide a rounded educa- 
tion. Students should be encouraged to 
go outside, to participate, for instance, 
in political campaigns.” 

Miss Ruth Kewley, Strathmore: “It’s 
not the part of the college to force out- 
side activity on students, but to give 
them an interest in seeking it them- 
selves.” 

Miss Eleanor Dunning, Vassar: “We 
don’t learn where to go or how to func- 
tion outside. We need more practice in 
just the sort of thing we are doing at 
this table now.” 

Charles Cook, New College: “In my 
college there is no distinction between 
class and extra-curricular activity. It’s 
all one life. Right now I’m running in 
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an election and mapping a campaign 
with the advice of the faculty.” 

John Powell, Swarthmore: “That's 
the unnecessary part of college. The 
essential aim should be to endow the 
student with cultural grace. That nar- 
row sphere is the place of the liberal arts 
curriculum.” 

Mr. Rhodes: “I take issue with Mr. 
Powell. He urges that colleges turn us 
toward the past. We don’t want to live 
in the past. We want to prepare for 
life to-day.” 

Mr. Powell: “Any one coming to col- 
lege with the idea of getting a knowl- 
edge of what you call living to-day has 
a pretty dull idea of what he’s going to 
get.” 

Miss Catherine Strateman: “I agree 
with Mr. Powell. I don’t want to learn 
to run for political office. College 
should develop your mind.” 


From the New York Herald- 
Tribune— 


Jails and Education 
By Otis W. CALpWELL 


Several addresses have recently included 
the statement that reductions in educa- 
tional efforts mean more jails. But we 
can’t afford to build more jails. In fact, 
we can’t adequately manage all the jails 
we now have. Inmates escape and do 
violence to the very public which helped 
to build these existing jail homes. What 
ingratitude! Officially appointed and 
publicly supported guards sometimes are 
accused of abetting the escape of erst- 
while prisoners. Can it be that law- 
breakers either inside or outside the jails 
are able to present irresistible argu- 
ments or financial inducements to the 
guards? Or can it be that the law- 
breakers inside or outside the jails are 
smarter than the appointed guards, and 


defeat them on the elemental basis of 
superior wit? 

Can jails really correct the things 
that seem to be wrong with the life of 
our day? How many more jails would 
be required and what percentage of the 
human race would be locked up if we 
should depend upon the jail method of 
advancing society? Have we not usually 
regarded jails as places for a relatively 
small number of misfit persons, and have 
we not depended upon constructive agen- 
cies outside of jails to help with all 
other persons? Even during our great- 
est periods of educational growth there 
has been great increase in numbers of 
occupants of penal institutions. What 
is meant when speakers say more jails 
will be needed? 

The educational program cannot be 
safely reduced in times such as these. 
Mastery of fundamental elements is 
needed by all. Also, we need recreation, 
intense athletic contests, more music, art, 
travel; more avocations which occupy 
and satisfy active minds and bodies. 
And above all, more effort and better 
ways are needed to develop personal and 
social responsibility. Ability without re- 
sponsibility puts people in jails, but 
doesn’t keep them there. Education 
must find some way to accomplish the 
purposes commonly claimed for it. 
Of greatest significance, however, would 
be its accomplishment of a rapidly grow- 
ing sense of responsibility. If education 
does not contribute to that worthy pur- 
pose it had better be omitted. 

The very success of an education for 
personal achievements may have helped 
to produce the finesse of the greatest 
criminals, the shrewdness of the bank 
wrecker, or the effective barricade of 
the legal adviser who secures privilege 
and protection for persons who appro- 
priate enormous sums of money while 
posing as public servants. Education 
should not be reduced, but should take 
itself more seriously than it ever has 
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done. Education and educators need to 
look long and discriminatingly into the 
reflecting surface of present-day occur- 
rences. 

Education should make the purposes, 
attitudes, and principles which guide 
men a fundamental part of its obligation. 
Educational efforts need to be changed, 
and those efforts need to be constantly 
exemplified by educators themselves, if 
truly socially responsible results are to 
come. 


From the Hartford (Conn.) 


Times— 


Teacher Training Changes Urged 


A reorganization of elementary school 
instruction with a change in teacher 
training to make this possible is be- 
lieved by Professor George S. Counts of 
Teachers College to be one of the most 
important changes in education required 
because of modern social and economic 
problems. ‘The school should give, ac- 
cording to Professor Counts, a realistic 
and honest instruction in the social sci- 
ences from the first grade on through 
the junior college; and teacher training 
should be concerned, not with narrow 
technicalities, but with the creation of a 
broad understanding in contemporary 
trends of thought and social develop- 
ments. The training school should be a 
center where the current of all thought, 
past and present, runs. 

These are changes, the speaker de- 
clared, that are made necessary by the 
present state of society, a state charac- 
terized chiefly by change, power, and 
social integration. Change will be a 
permanent fact at least for a long time 
to come; we are living in the first age 
in human history when philosophy and 
morals cannot be based on the assump- 
tion that the same fundamental order 


will continue. We have power over 
nature, over human life and death, over 
the mind. Social integration takes the 
form of movement toward a collectivist 
society, with the old individualism and 
“the survival of the fittest” definitely 
outmoded. 

With these radical differences in so- 
ciety, Professor Counts pointed out, 
there is a need of a different kind of 
education, an education that will equip 
the American people to deal with their 
new problems, if we assume the desir- 
ability of perpetuating the democratic idea 
of government. 

Yet in all the concern with economy 
and material arrangements that is de- 
manded, the speaker warned, it must al- 
ways be remembered that one is work- 
ing in means, not ends, that such great 
consideration of means is only that a 
rich and full life may be possible over 
and above them. 


From the Washington (D. C.) 
National Tribune— 


Education Chaotic? 


Criticism of the American educational 
system as “chaotic” was expressed re- 
cently by Dr. William C. Bagley, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College. 

The “chaos” which marks American 
education, Dr. Bagley said, is illustrated 
in the nonpayment of school teachers in 
some communities, the closing of schools 
for economic reasons in many others, 
and the confusion surrounding educa- 
tional programs in general. 

Concerning the last point, Dr. Bagley 
said no less than 35,000 separate school 
curricula are on file at Teachers College 
and most of these were written by com- 
mittees of teachers during the past 10 
years. Many foreign nations, he said, 
already have dropped as “worthless” 
many of the educational features which 
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some American educators still hold up 
as “progressive.” 

Contending that American education 
needs a democracy of teaching that will 
produce a culture of all the people 
which will enable them to discuss col- 
lective problems in terms that will con- 
vey common meanings, Dr. Bagley said 
he recommended, “as a specific task for 
education in this period of rapid social 
change,” an arduous cultivation of salés 
resistance to educational cure-alls and 
nostrums. 


From the New York Sun— 


Natural Speech Advocated 


McDowell Says Pupils Resent 
Assumed Accent of Teachers 


Dr. 


It is not so much what she says as how 
she says it that marks the good teacher, 
according to Dr. Elizabeth McDowell, 
director of the Teachers College Speech 
Clinic. At the meeting of the Assistants 
to Principals Association at the Hotel 
Berkeley, New York City, Dr. McDow- 
ell diagnosed the various types of voices 
to be heard resounding through the halls 
of the city’s schools, and prescribed nat- 
uralness as an antidote. 

“You can’t fool children with an as- 
sumed English accent or any other voice 
that isn’t harmonious with your charac- 
ter and physiognomy,” Dr. McDowell 
said. ““They’re quick to detect insincerity 
and they resent it.” 

Dr. McDowell discounted the “very 
positive, staccato” manner of speaking in 
the classroom, as well as what she char- 
acterized as the “sick-bed whine” and 
the “too evenly modulated tones of the 
finishing school products.” A perfectly 
natural tone in keeping with the teach- 
er’s everyday character and expression is 
much more likely to sustain the student's 
interest than one which is characterized 
by artificiality, she stated. 
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From the Saginaw (Mich.) js 
News— 
Good Manners 


Dr. Ruth Strang, assistant professor of 
education at Teachers College, has made 
a survey of an interesting character. 
She finds that many junior and senior 
high school students lack knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of courtesy 
and social usage. For the purposes of 
the survey Dr. Strang issued a question- 
naire to 4,114 boys and girls in high 
schools throughout the country. The 
questionnaire covered table manners, 
good taste in dress and appearance, man- 
ners for guest and host, good form in 
walking with companions, behavior in a 
group, respect for property, and good 
manners at performances and games. 

Dr. Strang finds that common miscon- 
ceptions regarding certain technical rules 
of etiquette and general principles un- 
derlying politeness exist to a marked 
degree among those students taking the 
test. She comments: 

“Knowledge of social usage is often 
a factor in happiness and success. Many 
moments of adolescent unhappiness are 
due to unintentional discourtesy on the 
part of the adolescent or rude treat- 
ment by someone else. Part of the un- 
necessary adolescent ‘storm and stress’ 


is doubtless due to lack of knowledge of © 


the approved behavior in certain social 
situations. 

“Knowing the proper thing to do pro- 
motes calm and confidence. Accordingly, 
good manners, which appear somewhat 
superficial and trivial, may be an impor- 
tant factor in adolescent adjustment and 
an aid to good mental hygiene. A per- 
son seldom is embarrassed by possessing 
good manners, but frequently is handi- 


capped by a lack of knowledge of the | 


correct way to act in certain social 
situations.” 
After all, the issue of good manners 
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| js a highly important one, and depends 


yery much upon home training, influ- 
ences, and environment. It is a cer- 
tainty that children from the home 
where good manners and courtesy are 
observed will go out into the world as 
well-mannered citizens, just as children 
from homes where good manners and 
courtesy are strangers are likely to mani- 
fest the fact. It could be impressed 
upon boys that good manners are a valu- 
able asset even in material affairs and 
that there is nothing “sissy” about their 
possession and exercise. 

In addition to all of which, good man- 
ners and courtesy go a long way toward 
giving pleasure to others—a_ considera- 
tion worth taking into account. 


From the Springfield (Mass.) 


News— 


“Utopia” Starts Faculty Battle 
at Columbia 


A wordy battle in the faculty of New 
College of Teachers College was fought 
before an assembly of more than 200 
students, because of the “communism” 
of Dr. Goodwin Watson, professor of 


_ education, who was applauded heartily 


by the students after his faculty broth- 


_ ers had denounced him. 


Dr. Watson had drafted a plan for 
reorganization of the economic and so- 
cial order, which he had prepared in 
printed form and distributed to the stu- 


_ dents a week ago for consideration. The 
plan called for elimination of all mo- 


notonous work, establishment of a mini- 
mum income for all families, and elimi- 
income as “interest, 
dividends, or other ownership graft.” 
Mr. H. J. Arnold, instructor in nat- 
ural sciences, attacked the plan at 
length, saying: “The doctrine is all the 
more insidious because it attempts to 
conceal its real meaning with a cover of 
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gilded and glorious phrases under which 
there is a monster of communism lurk- 

As Mr. Arnold sat down, Dr. William 
A. McCall, who was sitting next to Dr. 
Watson, arose and addressed Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, head of New Col- 
lege, who was presiding. 

“Mr. Alexander,” he said, “I would 
like to explain that I am only sitting 
next to Dr. Watson because I could find 
no other seat in the house.”* 

Dr. Watson, cheered by the student 
audience, explained his plan in detail, 
after which one student arose angrily 
and addressed the chairman of the as- 
sembly. 

“Mr. Alexander,” he said, “I would 
like to say to the person who objected 
to sitting next to Dr. Watson that I 
would be only too proud and honored 
to exchange places with him at any fu- 
ture meeting.” 

Dr. Alexander closed the meeting with 
the explanation that the institution had 
no connection with the question involved, 
but merely was interested in arousing the 
students’ interest in political and civic 
problems. 

As Dr. Watson explained his plan, the 
change in the economic and social order 
would be brought about by propaganda 
and peaceful means, but Mr. Arnold said 
that at a recent staff meeting he had 
obtained the impression that force and 
oppression would be used. 

“I got the distinct impression,” he 
said, “that as soon as 51 per cent of 
these people had gained control they 
would suppress all criticism of any kind. 
They intended to control the newspapers 
and the radio—in fact, from what I 
gathered, the other 49 per cent would 
be treated as ordinary criminals. 

“They state right in their printed 


* Of course this remark was facetiously in- 
tended by Dr. McCall, and was so understood 
by Dr. Watson and all other faculty members 
present. 
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form that ‘our means will fit the cir- 
cumstances but our ends are clear.’ That 
seems to me suspiciously like the phi- 
losophy under which most of our crimes 
are committed. How are they going to 
choose the leaders, and how are they 
then going to keep them honest after 
they gain control? The Constitution of 
the United States, as it is now written, 
is all right. The graft and corruption 
are our fault for not electing decent 
leaders. This is no time to talk of 
overthrowing the government; much bet- 
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ter talk of supporting the present one, 

“In any event, this idea is Utopian, 
half-baked. It will be laughed out of 
court in a few months just as technoc. 
racy was. Just as they used to tell the 
cobbler to stick to his last, I might tell 
Dr. Watson to let the psychologist stick 
to his psychology. If it ever came to a 
choice of defending the constitution of 
this Communist manifesto, I would give 
what I know of poison gas and explo- 
sives—and that is a hobby of mine—to 
fight Watson’s plan.” 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


Educational Administration 


The December meeting of the Adminis- 
tration Club was held at the home of 
Professor and Mrs. George D. Strayer. 
The program comprised four book re- 
views presented by four members of the 
Club. The general topics for discus- 
sion were: “Are we moving toward a 
new type of social order and, if so, who 
is to plan it and in whose favor is it to 
operate? What will be the place of the 
school and of the school administrator 
in the new order?” 


The annual Christmas Party for the 
Administration Club was held Decem- 
ber 19 in the Grace Dodge Room. A 
program especially adapted to the in- 
terests of the children of Club members 
was given. Gifts were presented to 


the children. 


Professor Strayer addressed the meet- 
ing of the Erie County School Boards 
Association, held at Williamsville, N. Y., 
December 7. His subject was “The 
Crisis in American Education.” On De- 
cember 8 and 9 Professor Strayer at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Clev- 
land Conference, held in Chicago. While 
there, he spoke before a meeting of the 
Chicago High School Teachers Associa- 
tion on “The Support of Schools 
Throughout the United States,” and be- 
fore a Forum of the League of Women 
Voters on “The Condition of Education 
in the United States.” 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt spent the 
week of November 20 at Fort Worth, 
Tex., reviewing the school building 
needs of the city with the board of edu- 
cation and the administrative staff. The 
city of Fort Worth has voted a $3,000,- 
ooo bond issue for the school building 
program as outlined in the survey of 
1931 made by the Division of Field 
Studies. A review of the program re- 
veals very few needed changes in the 
two-year period that has elapsed. 


After a review of the school building 
conditions at Cumberland, Md., Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt, at the request of the 
board of education and Superintendent 
Charles L. Kopp, has proposed a tenta- 
tive program which will be used as the 
basis of securing national aid for erect- 
ing school buildings. 


Professor Engelhardt was the chief 
speaker at the annual city institute of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., held the first week 
of December. He also addressed the 
citizens of Garrison, N. Y., December 
2, at which meeting the school building 
needs of the community were discussed, 
as well as the possibilities of consolida- 
tion with adjoining communities. 


Professor Engelhardt was the speaker 
at the banquet of the National Executive 
Committee of Phi Delta Kappa at its 
meeting held in Chicago December 28. 


Professor Paul R. Mort met with the 
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Governor’s School Survey Commission 
of New Jersey December 1 to make 
final revisions of its report. Printed 
copies of this report are now available. 


On December 3 Professor Mort, in con- 
junction with Mr. McCarter, president 
of the Public Service Corporation of 
Newark, N. J., gave a talk on “Public 
Responsibility for Education,” over Sta- 
tion WEAF. Copies of the talk may be 
obtained from the National Education 


Association, Washington, D. C. 


On December 5 Professor Mort spoke 
before the Education Institute of the 
Newark Contemporary and _ other 
women’s clubs in Newark, N. J., on 
“School Costs.” 


Professor Mort will direct a survey of 
school finance for the State of Maine. 


Superintendent Harvey S. Gruver and 
the administrative and supervisory staff 
of the Lynn Public Schools have issued 
a re-survey of the schools of Lynn, 
Mass. Superintendent Gruver has writ- 
ten the following introduction to this 
re-survey: 


Those responsible for directing the ac- 
tivities of the School Department must con- 
stantly strive to make improvements. To 
accomplish this requires not only attention 
to the work day by day, but now and then 
an effort should be made to measure the 
progress made over a period of years. Ina 
similar manner it is well to plan for the 
future, covering a period of years. 

With this thought in mind, a year ago 
the superintendent’s staff voted to make a 
careful study of the work of the schools for 
the past six years, the period covered fol- 
lowing the Columbia Survey. This was 
done in order that the plans for the depart- 
ment for the following five- or ten-year 
period might be made more intelligently. 

Accordingly the different members of the 
staff were assigned to various committees, 
each committee having a definite phase of 


the work to cover. As much time as could 
be spared from the regular daily duties hay 
been devoted to this task. It is our hope 
and belief that the results of this effort wil] 
not only be interesting as far as the pag 
is concerned, but will be very helpful for 
our guidance in the immediate future. It jy 
a pleasure to present this study, not only for 
the consideration of the Lynn School Com. 
mittee, but to anyone interested in a pro- 
gram of progressive education. 


Readers of the 1926-27 Lynn Sutvey 
made by the Division of Field Studies 
of Teachers College will be interested in 
the progress made in Lynn during the 
interval between the initial survey and 
this re-survey by the staff of the schools, 
The very significant progress which has 
been made in this school system has been 
reported according to the subdivisions of 
subject matter followed in the original 
survey. 


Dr. Shwang C. Tai, who received his 
Doctor’s degree in the department of 
Educational Administration in 1927 and 
who has been in China since that time, 
is now professor of educational admin- 
istration in Great China University, 
Shanghai. 


Mr. Ray Eugene Cheney has completed 
his course requirements and has suc 
cessfully stood the final oral examina- 
tion for the Ph.D. degree. The title of 
his dissertation is The Use of Specifica- 
tions in the Purchase of Classroom 
Equipment for High Schools. 


Professor John K. Norton has been 
working as a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Plan and as a mem- 
ber of the General Committee of the 
Federal Advisory Committee on_ the 
Educational Crisis, assisting in the draft- 
ing of plans for financial relief for the 
schools from federal sources for presen- 
tation to the next session of Congress. 
This relief is to be secured either by 
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new legislation or by amendments to 
existing emergency acts. 


On November 6 Professor Norton spoke 
over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany network on “The Opportunity of 
American Education Week,” under the 
auspices of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


Professor Norton addressed the Connec- 
ticut Teachers College Alumni at New 
Haven on October 27, and the Vir- 
ginia Teachers College Alumni at Rich- 
mond, on November 29. He spoke 
before the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Presidents of Uni- 
versities at Chicago; at the High School 
Conference at the University of Illinois; 
and presided at the Regional Conference 
of the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education at Hartford, Conn., 
November 18. 


Professor Willard S. Elsbree spoke be- 
fore the Southwestern Connecticut 
Schoolmen’s Club at its meeting in South 
Norwalk December 12 on “The Influence 
of the Economic Crisis on Teacher 
Tenure.” 


The eighth edition of Standards for Ele- 
mentary School Buildings has been is- 
sued in a completely revised form. The 
first edition of these Standards was 
printed in 1916 and subsequent editions 
were printed between 1919 and 1930. 
This first edition appeared in the Fif- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Less than 
six pages were devoted to the materials 
presented at that time. The present edi- 
tion is a volume of 181 pages largely 
devoted to detailed standards according 
to which modern school buildings should 
be developed. These detailed standards 
have been based upon research con- 
ducted not only by students in education 
working in the laboratories of colleges 
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of education, but also by Associations 
or Commissions which have devoted years 
of study to specific building problems. 
The research work of such organizations 
as the New York State Ventilation Com- 
mission, the National Fire Protective 
Association, the Illuminating-Engineer- 
ing Society, the American Library As- 
sociation, and others has been used as 
the basis for contributions to the stand- 
ards applying to their particular fields. 
Such research studies as those made by 
Blom on radio and electric power sup- 
ply equipment for schools, Thomas on 
public school plumbing equipment, Ben- 
nett on school posture and _ seating, 
Sahlstrom on municipal codes, Soper on 
the auditorium, Long on classroom size 
and equipment, and many others have 
been freely called upon for the contri- 
butions that they have made to the de- 
velopment of educational and building 
standards. 

The major subdivisions of the stand- 
ards treat of site, building, service sys- 
tems, general classrooms, kindergarten, 
special activity rooms, general service 
rooms, and administration rooms. In 
each case, in introducing the standards, 
the authors have used quotations from 
professional educational literature. These 
quotations express the ideals of writers 
or their opinions with respect to the 
educational implications of phases of 
school building development. Diagrams 
showing superior plans of various types 
of rooms and their equipment have been 
included. The volume also includes ex- 
cerpts from notable dedicatory speeches, 
a bibliography of a selected list of books 
dealing with the planning of elementary 
school buildings as well as with the pur- 
poses and objectives of the elementary 
school, annual reports of superintendents 
of schools which contain discussions of 
the work of the elementary school, and 
a survey bibliography in which these 
score cards and standards have been 
used in the past. 
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Adult Education 
On October 30 Mrs. Elizabeth C. Mor- 


riss attended a conference called in 
Washington, D. C., by Dr. L. R. Alder- 
man of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation for making plans for the combat- 
ing of illiteracy in the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief program. 


At the invitation of Professor Edmund 
deS. Brunner, the Evening Elementary 
School Students’ Association of New 
York City held its December meeting 
at Teachers College. The one hundred 
council delegates, representing the thirty- 
nine evening schools of the city, to- 
gether with their principals and the offi- 
cials of the Faculty Advisory Commit- 
tee, were addressed by Dr. Brunner, Dr. 
F. Ernest Johnson, Mr. Joseph Sheehan, 
associate superintendent of New York 
City Public Schools, Mr. Frasca, an offi- 
cial of the Council, and Miss Winifred 
Fisher, secretary of the Council. Dur- 
ing the social hour following the ad- 
dresses, the Council broke up into groups 
for informal discussion and for refresh- 
ments. 


Committee on Higher Degrees 


More than one hundred candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, to- 
gether with eighteen members of the 
staff, held a dinner meeting at the Fac- 
ulty Club November 25. The program 
included amusing skits provided by the 
candidates, and inspirational talks by Di- 
rector Paul R. Mort and Dean William 
F. Russell. The dinner, the third of a 
series begun last March, was planned 
with the idea of helping the candidates 
to know one another and the members 
of the staff outside their own fields of 
research. 


The Seminar program for 1933-1934 has 
been enriched by the addition of “area 
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seminars” in fields that cut across 
departments, such as Adult Education, 
Individual Needs, and Language Arts, 
These seminars have been very well 
attended by students and faculty, and 
there is a general feeling that they have 
been of material assistance in breaking 
a tendency which once confined research 
within the too narrow departmental 
limits. 

For the convenience of those graduate 
students who are in the field and unable 
to return to Teachers College for the 
matriculation examination, the exami- 
nation is being given in January in vari- 
ous centers throughout the country. The 
new policy was adopted in response to a 
widespread demand, and it is hoped that 
it will result in a more unified program 
for ensuing work in residence. 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Arthur I. Gates is codperating 
with Mr. George H. Chatfield, director 
of the Bureau of Attendance of the 
New York City Schools, in the organi- 
zation of a program in remedial teach- 
ing of extreme disabilities in reading and 
non-readers in the New York City 
Schools. It is expected that about five 
hundred and twenty-five teachers and 
supervisors will be employed for this 
project by the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, and plans have been made to do 
remedial work with at least five thou- 
sand pupils in at least one hundred dif- 
ferent public schools of New York City. 
While organized primarily to secure the 
most effective instruction of reading dis- 
abilities, the program will be arranged 
in such a way as to yield important ex- 
perimental results concerning the factors 
which contribute to the causation of 
these difficulties, and the merits of 
several forms of remedial instruction 
in the important work of correcting 
them. 
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Professor Gates spoke December 6 be- 
fore the primary teachers of the public 
schools of Mount Vernon, N. Y., on 
“Diagnostic and Remedial Methods in 
Rea ding.” 


Elementary Education 


Professor J. R. McGaughy and Profes- 
sor M. B. Hillegas attended the meeting 
of the Cleveland Conference in Chicago 
December 8 and 9. 


The second dinner meeting of the Ma- 
jor Alumni Group was held December 8 
at Whittier Hall. Professor Lois C. 
Mossman led a discussion on “What 
School-Community Relationships Are 
Possible Now?” ‘This group, under the 
direction of Miss Florence Taylor and 
Miss Helen Giles, meets for dinner and 
discussion every two months. Since its 
organization several years ago the group 
has increased to about a hundred mem- 
bers. Any former major student is eli- 
gible to membership. 


Professor McGaughy spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the Grant School in Westfield, N. J., 
December 8. The subject of his address 
was “Standard Tests and Measurements 
in Elementary Education.” 


Professor Mossman has been elected 
chairman of an informal discussion group 
which meets in the Student Room on 
alternate Tuesday evenings to discuss 
current problems in elementary educa- 
tion. 


On November 2 Professor William A. 
McCall read poetry to the group assem- 
bled at the regular Thursday afternoon 
tea of the department of Elementary 
Education. The feature of the Novem- 
ber 16 tea was an informal exhibit of 
children’s books, and on November 23 
the group was entertained by Professor 
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Hillegas, who gave an illustrated talk 
on his trip through the Holy Land. 
Mrs. Marguerite E. Schwarzman of 
the Children’s Laboratories, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., spoke at the Thursday 
afternoon tea December 7. Mrs. 
Schwarzman has worked with Dr. Otto 
Neurath, director of the Social-Economic 
Museum of Vienna, in the making of 
graphic charts for presenting statistical 
facts and comparative data. Mrs. 
Schwarzman displayed examples of these 
charts and discussed some of the possi- 


bilities of their use in the elementary 
schools. 


— 
English 


Professor Franklin T. Baker spoke at 


the Educational Conference, Rochester, 
N. Y., November 3. 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, No- 
vember 30 to December 2, Professor Ida 
A. Jewett addressed the Teacher Train- 
ing Section on recent research in the 
field of English in teachers colleges. 
Professor Allan Abbott reported at the 
meeting of the Board of Directors a 
summary of investigations in grammar, 
language, and composition since 1931, 
and Professor Baker spoke at the annual 
banquet on “Teaching Literature—Now 
and Then.” 


Fine Arts 


An exhibition of prints by members of 
the Department staff and students was 
held at the Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more, December 7 and 8. The ex- 
hibitors were Professor Charles J. Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Esther U. Martin, Miss Ada 
Prescott, Miss Effie Rogers, Miss Doro- 
thy Wilkinson, Miss Ida O’Keefe, Mr. 
Donald Vogel, and Mr. Arthur R. 
Young. 
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Miss Lucia W. Dement gave a lecture 
November 20 to the Art Teachers of 
the Negro Schools of Washington, 
D. C., on “Art as Creative Expression, 
Art as Appreciation, and Art as Social 
Service.” 


Guidance and Personnel 
The Teachers College Branch of the Na- 


tional Vocational Guidance Association 
held a called meeting November 27 for 
the purpose of considering the present 
crisis which public schools are facing. 
The members present voted to appeal in- 
dividually to the congressmen represent- 
ing their home districts on behalf of 
needed legislation, and the following res- 
olutions were passed: 


Wuereas, during the current school year 
1,025,300 rural school children will be 
denied adequate educational opportunity 
because more than 2,000 schools did not 
open, because 715 schools are running less 
than three months, and because 18,500 
schools run less than six months; 

WHEREAS, one out of every four cities 
has shortened its school term because of 
lack of available funds; 

WHEREAS, one out of every four American 
public school teachers is now teaching for 
less than $750 a year although the wage 
for unskilled workers set by the “blanket 
code” of the NRA is $728 a year; 

We, the members of Teachers College 
Branch of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association at Columbia University, 
urge that the President and Congress of the 
United States act to provide direct federal 
grants or loans for public education in the 
several states. 


The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, which has presented an annual skit 
at Teachers College for a number of 
years, has been asked by the program 
committee of the N. V. G. A. to present 
a skit at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
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ciation, which will be held in Cleveland 
February 21 to 24. This meeting is at. 
tended by practically all the organizations 
in the country which are engaged in guid. 
ance and personnel work. The Teachers 
College students have accepted the inyi- 
tation and, under the chairmanship of 
Miss Bette Freeman, are writing and 
casting the skit. It is hoped that ar. 
rangements may be made for the trans. 
portation of a large group of students to 
this convention. 


Higher Education 


At the request of the Board of Trustees 
of Staunton Military Academy, Staun- 
ton, Va., Professor Donald P. Cottrell 
has been acting as adviser during the 
past two months in a study of the aca- 
demic work of that institution. The 
study has involved a consideration of 
the curriculum, especially the academic 
requirements of the institution, with a 
view to bringing the Academy more 
closely in touch with progressive move- 
ments in secondary and college educa- 
tion. Professor Cottrell has had the 
counsel of Professor Paul R. Hanna of 
Teachers College, and Dr. John A. Les- 
ter, formerly of The Hill School. 


Professor Cottrell spoke to the Junior- 
Senior High School Parents’ Associa- 
tion at Rye, N. Y., November 8 on 
“What Should a Parent Expect of a 
Progressive College?” 


Horace Mann School for Boys 


A new and increasingly varied extra- 
curricular program, designed to test and 
realize the full value of extracurricular 
activities for educational purposes, is be- 
ing stressed at the Horace Mann School 
for Boys this winter. 

While most of the outdoor play and 
recreational facilities are unavailable, 
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the usual four-day, play-for-all sched- 
ule will be suspended. Boys are re- 
quired to play but two days, being 
released on the others for more extra- 
curricular work. Besides the regular 
organizations which will continue to func- 
tion in sport, dramatics, publications, 
scouting, orchestra, glee club, speakers’ 
dub, international club, and student 
management, additional groups are be- 
ing formed with a view to including 
every boy in the school in at least one 
and, if possible, several activities of this 
kind. 

The program, based on student inter- 
est, includes such activities as: educa- 
tional dramatics, open forum for inter- 
national and current events, economics 
club, creative writing, French conversa- 
tion, music, modeling, shop work, games 
and hobbies, and study aids. The en- 
tire program is under faculty supervision 
and is coérdinated as much as possible 
with regular class work. Mr. Robert 
F. Payne is in charge as director of ex- 
tracurricular activities. 


Professor Charles C. Tillinghast has 
been engaged in giving a number of ad- 
dresses on “Educating for Character” 
before parents’ groups in several public 
schools of Greater New York and in 
Scarsdale. The lectures are under the 
auspices of the Speakers’ Bureau of the 
United Parents’ Association. 


On November 25, Professor ‘Tilling- 
hast and Mr. Harry Miller of the 
Latin department were members of a 
panel discussing “How to Meet the 
Need of Adolescents.” This was one 
of the discussion groups held in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Progressive 
Education Association at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 


The American Book Company will soon 
publish La France Vivante, a new French 


reader by Mr. Ernest Dodge, head of 
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the department of Modern Languages. 
The book, which is designed for use in 
colleges and secondary schools, gives a 
broad cultural view of modern France 
as well as provides a text for the study 
of the French language. It includes a 
wide variety of articles especially writ- 
ten for it by leading Frenchmen in the 
fields of politics, business, sports, art, 
science, and literature. Among the 
contributors are Firmin Gémier, André 
Maurois, Ernest Dimnét, André Citroén, 
Albert Calmette, Paul Valéry, Henri 
Robert, Paul Claudel, Alain, Paul-Bon- 
cour, Paul Hazard, and A. Dunoyer de 
Segonzac. 


Household Arts 


At a Conference on Household Em- 
ployment, held December 13, Professor 
Benjamin R. Andrews presented the gen- 
eral conditions in this field and the de- 
mand for a national code, which is taking 
the form at present of a basic agree- 
ment between employer and employee, to 
be adopted voluntarily, and to be sub- 
mitted to local councils on household em- 
ployment for adjustment to local living 
conditions. Mrs. Christine Stombaugh 
presented a bibliography on household 
employment; Professor Helen Judy-Bond 
spoke on “Education of the Household 
Employer”; Professor Anna M. Cooley 
on “Training for the Employee”; Miss 
Lorraine Wallenstein on “The Develop- 
ment of Tests for Placement”; Miss 
Dorothy P. Wells of the National 
Board, Young Women's Christian As- 
sociation, on “The National Movement 
for Standards’; and Mrs. Phifer, Miss 
Johnson, and Mrs. Dixon of the Har- 
lem Y. W. C. A. on the general subject 
of training and placement work and re- 
lationship between employer and em- 
ployee. Professor Andrews would be 
glad to hear from graduates of the Col- 
lege in various sections of the country 
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who wish to codperate in promoting 
training or the organization of local coun- 
cils on household employment. 


Professor Judy-Bond attended the meet- 
ing of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities held at Chicago November 13- 
15, as a representative of the Household 
Arts department of Teachers College. 


On November 25 Professor May B. Van 
Arsdale was a guest at the luncheon 
given in honor of Miss Martha Westfall 
on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of her directorship of homemaking in 
the Public Schools of New York 
City. 


Mrs. Lilian M. Gunn addressed the 
Home Economics Club of Brooklyn Col- 
lege in the afternoon of November 20 
on “Modern Trend in Table Service.” 
In the evening of the same day Mrs. 
Gunn attended a meeting of the Mothers’ 
Club at Christadora House and spoke 
on “Table Service in the Home.” <A 
reception followed the meeting. 


Latin 
Professor W. L. Carr addressed the 


Classical Section of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Association during the 
meeting held in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 29. His subject was “Our Debt to 
the Romans.” 


Library 
Professor Carter Alexander read a 
paper on “The Library Professor and 
Educational Research” at the meeting 
of Section Q of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
which was held at Boston December 29. 
The paper is scheduled for publication 


in the January 1934 issue of School and 
Society. 


Music 


During the Christmas vacation Profes- 
sor Peter W. Dykema attended the 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association in Lincoln, Neb, 
where he spoke on “The Use of Music 
in Leisure Time.” During the same 
period, Professor Norval L. Church con- 
ducted a Sinfonia Convention of the 
chapters which are located in the East- 
ern part of the country which he serves 
as Province Governor. 


Professor Alice E. Bivins and Dr. E. J. 
Stringham resumed their college duties at 
the beginning of December, having re- 
covered from the illnesses which had 
kept them away from their work for 
several weeks. 


On December 13 Mr. Benjamin F. 
Miessner, the inventor of the Electronic 
Piano, gave a most unusual lecture- 
recital on his instrument, with demon- 
strations by Mr. Anton Rovinsky. 


In January Professor David Snedden is 
scheduled to discuss with the members 
of Sinfonia Fraternity for a second time 
the subject of the place of music in life 
and education. 


At the Christmas Party an original carol 
composed by Mr. R. A. Clark was sung 
as an alumni contribution to this annual 
celebration. 


Normal School Education 


Professor W. C. Bagley gave an address 
November 25 at the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary of the founding of the State 
Normal School at Upper Montclair, 
N. J., now the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College. 


Professor E. S. Evenden spoke before 
the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
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the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, held at Nashville, 
Tenn., December 7. His topic was “The 
National Survey of Teacher-Training 
Institutions.” 


Professor Evenden represented Teachers 
College at the installation of Zenos E. 
Scott as president of the State Teachers 
College at Bridgewater, Mass., Novem- 
ber 15. 


Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer gave 
a talk to the critic teachers and student 
body of the State Teachers College at 
Slippery Rock, Pa., November 27. She 
also visited the students doing field work 
there. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


Professor Patty S. Hill and Professor 
Mary M. Reed were called to Washing- 
ton to attend meetings relative to the 
Federal Emergency Nursery Schools. 
One of the problems which those in 
charge of the organization and conduct 
of the Emergency Nursery Schools are 
facing is lack of fully trained teachers 
throughout the country who are now 
prepared to take over the conduct of 
these nursery schools on a high level. In 
order to solve the problem, Teachers 
College and a large number of state 
teachers colleges and universities are 
offering a month’s intensive training in 


‘nursery school methods to unemployed 


kindergarten and primary teachers of 
ability who lend themselves with success 
to this short period of “re-education” in 


preparation for teaching the younger 
child. 


The Christmas Festival was held De- 
cember 17. Students, staff, and alumnae 
gathered around the fireplace in the 
kindergarten room to sing carols. Miss 
Agnes Burke read greetings from stu- 


dents in other lands, who always re- 
member this mid-December Christmas 
gathering with pleasure and try to send 
letters or telegrams in time for it. Pro- 
fessor Hill read from an old book a 
quaint apocryphal account of the child- 
hood of Jesus. At the end of the pro- 
gram Professor Hill invited those pres- 
ent to adjourn to the new Patty Smith 
Hill room where wassail was served. 
This gave an opportunity for more in- 
formal contacts and also for the alumnae 
to see the attractive new social room. 


During November and December Miss 
Alice Dalgliesh gave several addresses 
on books for children. She spoke in the 
Browsing Room of Teachers College on 
“New Books for Children”; to the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Dunellen 
on “What Shall My Child Read in His 
Leisure Time?”; to the parents and 
teachers of Woodmere Academy on 
“Books for Children in the Elementary 
School”; to the kindergarten-first grade 
teachers of the Lincoln School on “Se- 
lecting Books for Young Children”; and 
to the students of the Harriette Melissa 
Mills Training School on “Writing 
Books for Children.” 


Miss Edith Conard gave a talk Decem- 
ber 11 to the mothers, and also one to 
the teachers, of the Roslyn, N. Y., Schools 
on “How We May Help Children Im- 
prove Their Handwriting.” 


Nursing Education 
Miss Mary M. Roberts, editor of The 


American Journal of Nursing, has re- 
cently completed her term of office as 
Alumni Trustee of Teachers College. 
It is now an established custom for an 
alumni trustee to make a study of some 
aspect of the work of the College in 
which he or she is specially interested. 
Miss Roberts presented a report on some 
admissions problems of nursing educa- 
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tion students, which was not only illumi- 
nating to the Trustees but very helpful 
to the department of Nursing Educa- 
tion. 

The report showed the changing de- 
mands in the field since nurses first came 
to Teachers College and the steadily 
rising qualifications of the student group 
along with the rapid increase in num- 
bers. The scholastic standing of the 
nursing group as compared with students 
of their same academic level in other 
departments indicates that the nurses 
held their own very well and fully justi- 
fied the confidence which the College 
has placed in them. 

Many have wondered why the nurs- 
ing education group has continued to in- 
crease in spite of the depression which 
has hit nurses quite as hard as it has 
teachers. Miss Roberts reviewed the 
whole nursing situation during the past 
few years and showed how various influ- 
ences had combined to push the nursing 
group forward in what is almost a mass 
movement for higher education. She 
discussed in some detail the surveys of 
nursing and nursing education, the work 
of the Committee on the Cost of Medi- 
cal Care, and the newer demands which 
are being made on nurses as evidenced 
in the Report of the Committee on 
Nursing of the Association of Medical 
Colleges. Because of the greatly in- 
creased demand for nurses with higher 
academic and professional qualifications, 
and the fact that there are still very 
few educational centers prepared to offer 
the types of programs offered in Teach- 
ers College, Miss Roberts believed that 
Teachers College should be prepared, for 
some time at least, to provide for the 
various kinds of advanced preparation 
on both Bachelor’s and Master’s degree 
levels, with the expectation that within 
a very few years the graduate group will 
be the dominant one. 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart spoke on 


“Postgraduate Courses in Nursing” at 
an institute held by the Educational Sec- 
tion of the Connecticut State Nurses’ 
Association in Hartford November 3. 


Professor Stewart left November 19 for 
a five weeks’ trip which will take her to 
the Pacific Coast and back. She ex- 
pects to visit a number of nursing schools 
in Canada and the United States. 


A series of travel talks is being given 
this year for students in Nursing Edu- 
cation and for others who are interested, 
The series was started by Professor 
Stewart, who spoke on “Nursing in So- 
viet Russia.” This was followed by 
“Impressions of Nursing in India” by 
Miss Mary Beard, associate director of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Other 
speakers will include Miss Grace Ander- 
son, director, and Miss Mabel Welsh, 
associate director, of the East Harlem 
Nursing and Health Center, and Miss 
Nellie X. Hawkinson, who will speak 
on “Impressions of Nursing Education 
and Public Health Nursing in Northern, 
Central, and Southern Europe.” “The 
Travel Course as a Method of Study” 
will be presented by Miss Elizabeth 
Stringer, director of the Brooklyn Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, Professor Stew- 
art, and Professor Lillian A. Hudson. 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess attended 
the annual meeting of the New York 
State Nurses’ Association and the State 
League of Nursing Education held at 
Rochester during October. 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson attended 
the sixty-second annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association in 
Indianapolis, Ind., October 9 to 12. 


Religious Education 


Miss Margaret Forsyth has been elected 
associate manager of the Board of For- 
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eign Missions of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 


During the month of November Profes- 
sor F. Ernest Johnson served on the 
Hearings Committee of the New York 
Committee on the Use of Leisure Time 
held November 16-22 at the Bar Asso- 
ciation. He gave one of the Rehrig 
Foundation lectures at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa., November 16, on 
“The Relation of Christianity to the 
State.” At the annual meeting of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship, held November 11 in Philadelphia, 
Professor Johnson conducted the section 
on Social Justice. 


Rural Education 
On November 9 Professor Edmund deS. 


Brunner addressed a general session of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
on “The Future of Rural Education.” 


He also spoke on the same subject over 
station KSD in St. Louis, Mo. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs spoke to 
the teachers of Los Angeles December 
18-20. Six meetings were held in 
various parts of the city, and each was 
attended by audiences of about fifteen 
hundred each. 


Professor E. K. Fretwell, as chairman 
of the Boy Scout Executive Training 
School, presided at the luncheon meeting 
held at the opening of the Thirty- 
seventh School November 17. ‘The 
School is now held at the Schiff Reserva- 
tion near Mendham, N. J. This Res- 
ervation is made possible by the memorial 
gift of $250,000 by the mother of Mr. 
Mortimer L. Schiff. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Stu- 


dent Councils of New Jersey was held 
November 23 at the Junior High-Voca- 
tional School, Bayonne, N. J. About 
fifty high schools were represented by 
from four to twenty students and one 
or more teachers. A general meeting, 
at which Professor Fretwell spoke on 
“Pupil Responsibility for Student Coun- 
cil Success,” was followed by four sec- 
tional meetings. High school pupils were 
the chairmen of these sectional meetings 
and led the discussions in which pupils 
did the speaking on such subjects as as- 
semblies, student courts, extracurricular 
finances, and student councils. Mr. C. 
H. Threlkeld, principal of Columbia 
High School, South Orange, N. J., has 
been one of the “older heads” in guiding 
the development of this movement. 


Mr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, assistant in 
Secondary Education, has recently been 
appointed a member of a special com- 
mittee on “Education for the New 
America,” by Mr. Paul Stetson, presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. This committee is to report at the 
Cleveland meeting in February. 


Instead of having the usual weekly 
departmental tea on Thursday after- 
noon, November 23, the Secondary “fam- 
ily,” at the invitation of Professor and 
Mrs. Briggs, met at the Briggs home in 
Yonkers on Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 26. Talk, fun, tea, sharing in such 
hospitality left the conviction that happy 
home living is still the basis of the “good 


life.” 


In November Professor Briggs made a 
brief survey of The Hackley School and 
presented recommendations to the trus- 
tees of the school for the advancement 
of its work. 


In the course on Personality Education 
and Adjustment in Camp, offered jointly 
by the Camp Directors’ Association of 
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America and The Association for Per- 
sonality Training, Professor Fretwell 
spoke December 5 on “The Camp Di- 
rector, His Opportunities and Responsi- 
bilities.” Mrs. Blanche C. Greenburg 
is the coérdinator of this course, which 
meets at the headquarters of the Camp 
Directors’ Association, Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, on Tuesday eve- 
nings, November 21 to January 16. 


The Secondary Group, composed of 
about fifty high school principals in and 
near New York City, and with Profes- 
sor Briggs as factotum, met at the Men’s 
Faculty Club, December 11. Professor 
Fretwell spoke and led the discussion on 
“The School’s Educational Responsibility 
for the Intelligent Use of Leisure Time.” 


“Supervisory Experimentation,” an arti- 
cle by Professor Briggs, appeared in the 
December issue of The School Review. 


The first of what is expected to be a 
series of semi-annual student council 
conferences was held at the East Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., High School, November 18. 
Fifteen schools were represented by four 
pupils and one or more teachers each. 
Some schools were also represented by 
principals or superintendents, school 
board members, and the representative 
of the State Department of Education. 
Miss Margaret C. Williams, a former 
Teachers College student, was the or- 
ganizer of the meeting and Professor 
Fretwell was the outside speaker. 


Under the direction of Professor Maxie 
N. Woodring and Mr. George Galphin, 
sixty teachers-in-training from Barnard, 
Columbia, and Teachers College are 
participating in classroom activities of 


the Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools. 


At the Thursday afternoon Informal 
held December 7, Dr. Norma Schwende- 
ner and Dr. Ruth McMurry, both of 


whom spent last summer in Germany, 
spoke on their impressions of “Present. 
day Education and Social Movements in 
Germany.” 


Thursday afternoon, December 14, the 
Secondary Club held its annual Christ. 
mas tea. Christmas carols were sung, a 
Christmas story was told, and gifts for 
children of departmental students and 
faculty were distributed from a Christ- 
mas tree. 


On November 22 Professor Fretwell 
was the speaker at the regular autumn 
meeting of all public school teachers of 
Jersey City. Mr. Philip Caroselli, a 
member of the major course in secondary 
education, is a member of this group. 


Professor Maxie N. Woodring has been 
holding a series of conferences with the 
high school teachers of Rutherford, 
N. J. The topics discussed have been 
“Modern Trends in High School 
Method” and “The Technique of Unit 
Organization and Teaching.” 


Secretary’s Office 


In realization of the need of professional 
improvement in service both for the indi- 
vidual teacher and for the school systems 
concerned, Teachers College has reor- 
ganized its offerings for educational 
workers in the metropolitan area. A 
conscientious effort is being made to 
integrate theory and practice—to provide 
useful information for the solution of 
everyday problems and at the same time 
to enlarge the vision and stir the imag- 
ination of students by discussing new 
theory and exploring new fields. Ap- 
proximately four hundred different 
courses are offered at hours convenient 
for those who can attend classes in the 
late afternoon, evening, and on Satur- 
day. 
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In order to save the time and money 
of students who wish to register for the 
Spring Session Teachers College has 
provided three new plans of registration 
for the Spring Session 1933-1934. New 
students may register on the day of the 
first meeting of classes. Students who 
are registered for the Winter Session 
may register either by mail, or, if they 
prefer, they may register in person on 
the last days of attendance at classes for 
the Winter Session. Arrangements can 
be made, if necessary, for deferred pay- 
ment of fees. 


Speech 


Professor Milton Smith attended the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in Detroit, Mich., November 30 to 
December 2, where he presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Dramatic 
Activities. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following list continues the changes 
in positions reported by the Bureau of 
Educational Service in the November 
Recorp: 


McBride, William B., from supervisor 
of music, Perry Township Schools, Shanck, 
Ohio, to supervisor of music, Shawnee 
Centralized School, Lima, Ohio. 

McClelland, Liberty, from dean of girls, 
High School, Scarsdale, N. Y., to dean of 
women, Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Maaser, Helen, from instructor in music 
education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., to instructor in music educa- 
tion, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Mack, Frances L., appointed instructor 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or any 
graduate of Teachers College may register with 
the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee is 
charged. For full information write to the Bureau 
for copies of its booklets Sewen Factors in Getting 
a Position and The Right Person for the Right 
Position. 


in mathematics, Horace Mann _ School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Manchester, Myra, from pre-primary 
teacher, Gordon School, Providence, R. L., 
to teacher of first grade, Public Schools, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Martin, Eugene, from director of health 
and physical education, Gettysburg High 
School, Gettysburg, Pa., to instructor in 
physical education, Kane High School, 
Kane, Pa. 

Mathews, Paul W., from director of 
music, Shawnee High School, Louisville, 
Ky., to supervisor of music, Public Schools, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Mehlenbacher, Vera, from kindergarten 
teacher, Community School, St. Louis, Mo., 
to teacher of first and second grades, Co- 
burn School, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Meredith, William, from professor of 
physical education, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash., to instructor in 
physical education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mereness, Irene L., appointed director 
of tests and measurements, State Normal 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Montgomery, Camille, from teacher and 
supervisor of art and penmanship, Public 
Schools, Red Oak, Iowa, to instructor in 
fine arts, High School, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Morse, Dorothy, appointed teacher of 
French and English, High School, Canton, 
Me. 

Neal, Elisa, from third and fourth grade 
critic teacher, Genesee County Normal 
School, Flint, Mich., to credit teacher in 
rural training school, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Neil, Charles L., from instructor in mod- 
ern languages, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind., to modern language instruc- 
tor, Pillsbury Academy, Owatonna, Minn. 

Nelson, Henry B., from teacher of piano, 
Institute of Musical Art, New York City, 
to teacher of music, Elkins Park Junior 
High School, Cheltenham, Pa. 

Nicola, Blanche, appointed general secre- 
tary, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 

Noble, Evelyn, from girls’ physical edu- 
cation director, High School, Morristown, 
N. J., to director of women’s physical edu- 
cation, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Montclair, N. J. 
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O'Neill, Catharine R., appointed teacher 
of history, High School, Wilmington, Del. 

Paine, Olive, from supervisor of ele- 
mentary grades, Public Schools, Peekskill, 
N. Y., to first grade critic teacher, State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Pardee, Belle, from kindergarten teacher, 
Chicago Latin School, Chicago, Ill. to 
teacher of first grade, Fabre School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Peabody, Ada, from music critic, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, to instructor in 
public school music, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa. 

Peeler, Ruth B., from teacher of first 
grade, Public Schools, Gainesville, Fla., to 
first grade critic teacher, State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Poole, Lena M., from rural critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., to teacher of elementary grades, 
Public Schools, Buck Run, Pa. 

Pritchard, Miriam C., from teacher of 
special class, Public Schools, Walsenburg, 
Colo., to teacher of special class, Public 
Schools, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Puckett, Roswell C., appointed principal, 
Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, 

Ranger, Katharine, from teacher of pri- 
mary grades, Ethical Culture School, New 
York City, to teacher of primary grades, 
Public Schools, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Rankin, Carl E., appointed dean, West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Reddington, Claire, from director of 
physical education for girls, High School, 
Lynbrook, N. Y., to director of physical 
education for women, Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, Ada, Ohio. 

Reep, A. R., appointed principal, Leland 
High School, Leland, N. C. 

Reese, Willie L., from instructor in home 
economics, Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem, N. C., to assistant 
professor of home economics, Tillotson Col- 
lege, Austin, Tex. 

Remley, Catherine, appointed teacher of 
primary grades, Margaret Hall, Versailles, 
Ky. 

Riggs, Helen M., from restaurant man- 
ager, Ferguson’s, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
to dietitian, New York University, New 
York City. 

Ropp, Florence E., appointed teacher of 


commercial education, Columbia 
School, South Orange, N. J. 


High 


Rose, Helen, from supervisor of home 


economics, Junior-Senior High School, 
Lawrence, Kan., to home demonstration 
agent, Franklin County, Vt. 

Sanford, Vera, from assistant professor 
of mathematics, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, to instructor in 
mathematics, State Normal School, One- 
onta, N. Y. 

Schattschneider, Meta, from teacher of 
primary grades, Public Schools, DeForest, 
Wis., to teacher of art, Caesar Rodney 
School, Wyoming, Del. 

Searles, Warren B., from_ principal, 
Junior High School, Clarion, Iowa, to in- 
structor in science, Public Schools, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y. 

Seddelmeyer, Calvin M., from instructor 
in science and mathematics, High School, 
Hobart, Ind., to instructor in mathematics, 
High School, Hammond, Ind. 

Shaffner, Mary M., from teacher of home 
economics, High School, Snohomish, Wash., 
to teacher of family orientation, Colby 
Junior College, New London, N. H. 

Showalter, Grace E., from teacher of 
kindergarten-primary grades, Country Day 
School, Scranton, Pa., to kindergarten 
teacher, Public Schools, Rutherford, N. J. 

Smith, Eunice, from kindergarten critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa., to kindergarten critic teacher, 
State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Snyder, Georgia, appointed business and 
professional women’s club secretary, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Staple, Flora, from sixth grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, De Kalb, 
Ill, to seventh and eighth grade critic, 
State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 

Stone, Henry Etta, from critic teacher 
in English, State Teachers College, More- 
head, Ky., to instructor in English, State 
Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis. 

Stratton, Dorothy C., from girls’ vice- 
principal, Senior High School, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., to dean of women, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Stuff, Grace H., appointed program 
executive, Leadership Division, National 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
New York City. 
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Stuntzner, Myrtle, from director of 
nursery, Community Nursery Group, River- 
side Church, New York City, to nursery 
school teacher, Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

Sweeney, Louisa, from grade teacher, 
Slade St. School, Fall River, Mass., to in- 
structor in music, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Swenson, Clara, from teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Helena, Mont., to teacher 
of art, Junior High School, Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

Taylor, Anna J., from teacher of French, 
High School, High Bridge, N. J., to teacher 
of French and Latin, High School, High- 
land, N. Y. 

Thomas, Bernice N., from instructor in 
physical education, Stewart Training 
School, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to assistant professor of health and 
physical education, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Thompson, Winfield S., from master, 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., to 
teacher of social sciences, Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Tobin, Catherine, from teacher of ele- 
mentary grades, Public Schools, Stamford, 
Conn., to teacher of sixth grade, Public 
Schools, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Torkelson, Otilie E., from director of 
education, Missouri Baptist Hospital 
School of Nursing, St. Louis, Mo., to in- 
structor in science, Central School, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

Trent, Kate G., from kindergarten critic 
teacher, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., to critic teacher in fourth and fifth 
grades, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

Turner, May C., from graduate student 
assistant in home economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., to instructor in foods, 
State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass. 

Tuthill, Corinne, from supervisor of 
art, Public Schools, Florence, Ala., to in- 
structor in art, State Teachers College, 
Florence, Ala. 

Velie, C. James, from associate professor 
of music, Kent State College, Kent, Ohio, 
to director of music, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 

Walker, Nellie, from assistant director 
of training, State Teachers College, St. 


Cloud, Minn., to kindergarten critic, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Waller, J. Flint, from chief of staff, 
school finance survey, New Jersey Edu- 
cational Association, Trenton, N. J., to 
principal, High School, Lyndhurst, N. J. 

Ware, E. Spencer, from assistant depart- 
mental supervisor of English, Hackett 
Junior High School, Albany, N. Y., to head 
of English department, High School, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Welles, Leona, from director of art, State 
College, Hays, Kans., to instructor in art 
education, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Wells, Timothy R., from instructor in 
science, Jackson College, Jackson, Miss., 
to instructor in chemistry, St. Augustine 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Westcott, Mary D., from nursery school 
assistant, Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to 
nursery school teacher, The Dalton School, 
New York City. 

Whitcomb, Sara, from teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Harrisburg, Pa., to 
kindergarten teacher, Frances Stern School, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Wilcox, George M., from director of 
student teaching, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio, to head of department of 
education, Youngstown College, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Williams, Laura Lynn, appointed assist- 
ant in charge of missionary education, 
Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Chicago, IIl. 

Williams, Loretta, from teacher of Latin 
and English, High School, Pierceton, Ind., 
to teacher of Latin and English, High 
School, Essex, Conn. 

Wilsbach, John T., from supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Holyoke, Mass., to 
head of music department, State Normal 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Wilson, Merle, from fourth grade critic 
teacher, State Normal School, Frostburg, 
Md., to third and fourth grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Chadron, 
Neb. 

Winchester, Bessie, from teacher of first 
grade, MacJannett Trocadero School, 
Paris, France, to teacher of first grade, 
Riverside School, New York City. 

Winder, Dorothy, from teacher of junior 
high school grades, Buck Run School, Buck 
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Run, Pa., to teacher of fifth grade, Ballard 
Memoria! School, Louisville, Ky. 

Wise, Regina, from fourth grade critic 
teacher, State Normal School, Oneonta, 
N. Y., to fourth grade critic teacher, State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 

Wood, Leonard, from teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Monrovia, Ind., to 
teacher of mathematics, High School, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 

Wood, Margaret M., appointed research 
assistant in social sciences, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Wulff, Dagmar, from teacher of home 
economics, Public Schools, Elizabeth, N. J., 
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to instructor in home economics, Ellis Col- 
lege, Newtown Square, Pa. 

York, Lena O., appointed director of 
club, Alma Mathews House, New York 
City. 

Young, Frances M., appointed director 
of religious education, Church of the Re- 
deemer, Baltimore, Md. 

Young, Pearle M., appointed teacher of 
seventh grade, Public Schools, Pocahontas, 
Va. 

Zabriskie, Alice M., from _ personnel 
director, Northfield Summer Conferences, 
Northfield, Mass., to house director, Briar- 
cliff School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Teachers College Alumni Association Officers 


President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


First Vice-President: Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Associate Professor of Education, 


Teachers College. 


Second Vice-President: Dr. Vetpa C. BAMEsBERGER, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 


Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 


Teachers College. 


Treasurer: Mr. Ciype R. Mutver, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 


Teachers College. 


Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Miss Errizg Tay.or, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven,:Conn. 


Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Mary May Roserts, Editor, American Journal of Nursing, 450 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. 


Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to Marcaret E. Soper, 
General Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 


Teachers College Club of 
New Haven 


The Teachers College Club of New 
Haven, Conn., entertained Professor 
John K. Norton as their guest at a 
luncheon meeting held at the Yale Fac- 
ulty Club October 27. Professor Nor- 
ton brought greetings from Teachers 
College and spoke of the many new and 
interesting developments that were being 
ca.ried forward there. 

Miss Bessie Lee Gambrill presented 
Dean Annie Goodrich of the Yale School 
of Nursing with a corsage in recogni- 
tion of the medal of honor that was 
recently bestowed upon her by the 
French government, for distinguished 


service in the field of nursing. Dean 
Goodrich responded by paying tribute to 
Teachers College for the inspiration that 
it has been to her in her work. 

Thirty-seven members of the Club 
were present and the fields of elemen- 
tary and secondary education, teacher 
training, and nursing were represented. 
Miss Genevieve Leary presided at the 
meeting. 


A group of members of the Class of 1923 
met at luncheon in New York City De- 
cember 2 to talk over old times and 
recent news of the “twenty-threes.” 
Those attending were Frances Yost Cot- 
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ton, Gertrude Abbihl, Norma Lawrence 
Hyde, Florence Gibb Kirk, Edna Foultz 
Crawford, Edna Bridge, Helen Smith 
MacKinnon, Beatrice Pettengill, Doro- 
thy Ward Foster, Barbara Brown, Betty 
Martin Ferris, Alma Dunbar, and Cath- 
erine Wright Menninger. 


Iva A. Mercer (B.S. 1929) received the 
degree of Master of Arts from Yale 
University in June. Her thesis is en- 
titled An Analysis of Research Con- 
cerned with Readiness for Reading. 

May Kennedy (B.S. 1917) is associate 
director, and also director of pedagogy, 
at the New York Hospital School of 
Nursing, New York City. Miss Ken- 
nedy was formerly director at the II- 
linois State School of Psychiatric Nurs- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

T. J. Caruthers (M.A. 1925) has been 
promoted to chief supervisor of teacher 
training of the Maryland State Normal 
School, Salisbury, Md. Previous to this 
promotion, Mr. Caruthers was super- 
visor of rural practice teaching. 

Helen A. Parker (B.S. 1932) is a third 
grade teacher at Asbury Park, N. J. 

H. C. Pannell (Ph.D. 1933), super- 
visor of teacher training at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala., re- 
cently completed his work for the Ph.D. 
degree at Teachers College. His dis- 
sertation, The Preparation and Work of 
Alabama High School Teachers, was 
published by the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. 

H. F. Kilander (Ph.D. 1930) is dean 

of Panzer College of Physical Education 
and Hygiene at East Orange, N. J. Dr. 
Kilander was formerly professor of biol- 
ogy at Upsala College, East Orange, 
N. J. 
William R. Ross (S.S. 1926), formerly 
superintendent of schools at Delta, Colo., 
is now superintendent of schools at 
Trinidad, Colo. 
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M. §S. Pittman (Ph.D. 1921) partici- 
pated in the celebration of the 150th 
Anniversary of Education in the State of 
New York on October 13 at Albany, 
N. Y., and also in the State Teachers 
Meeting at Wichita and Dodge City, 
Kan., November 3 and 4. 

H. L. Dotson (S.S. 1930), former 
superintendent of schools at Hayden, 
Colo., is now superintendent of schools 
at Delta, Colo. 

Clarence Howe ‘Thurber (Ph.D. 
1925), for the past three years dean of 
the faculty and director of the educa- 
tional program at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., has taken up his duties 
as president of the University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, Calif. Previously Dr. 
Thurber was executive secretary, pro- 
fessor of education, and director of the 
summer session at the University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. During his 
three years at Colgate, Dr. Thurber 
developed a program of individualized 
tutorial instruction both for honors and 
course students, and comprehensive ex- 
aminations for graduation were estab- 
lished. 

Charles J. Naegle (A.M. 1922) is 
now dean of instruction at State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa., Mr. 
Naegle has held various public school 
administrative positions in New York 
and Pennsylvania in addition to his du- 
ties at East Stroudsburg, where he has 
served successively as director of teacher — 
training, director of extension and sur- 
veys, and professor of education. 

R. S. Freeman (B.S. 1932) and G. L. 
Freeman are the co-authors of two new 
books: The Child and His Picture Book 
and The Child’s First Picture Book, pub- 
lished by the Northwestern University 
Press, Chicago, IIl., 1933. The latter 
is a picture book developed in the nursery 
schools of Columbia University and Na- 
tional College of Education from the 
standpoint of child-preference. 


